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THE HYMNS OF A CHURCH 
‘FRANK H. BURT 
us ET ME MAKE the songs of a people, and I care not who makes their laws,” said a wise 


CRAY 


philosopher. The religious leader may say, “Let me write the hymns of a church, and I 
care not who writes its creed.” Deeper than preacher’s word or written gospel, the hymns 
we sang in childhood are impressed not on our memories alone but on our hearts. 

The Unitarian faith is taught in numberless hymns that are used not only in our churches but 
throughout the Protestant Christendom. For the truth of “the Fatherhood of God” we have Bow- 
ring’s lines,— . 

God is love: his mercy brightens 
All the path in which we rove. 


“The Brotherhood of Man” is pictured by Theodore C. Williams,— 


When thy heart enfolds a brother, 
God is there. 


Of “the Leadership of Jesus,” what better portrayal than Parker’s “O Thou great Friend to all the 
sons of men”? And “the Progress of Mankind onward and upward forever” is voiced by 
Whittier,— ; 

Oh, sometimes gleams upon our sight, 

Through present wrong, the eternal Right; 

And step by step, since time began, 

We see the steady gain of man. 


This is the Unitarian theology,—our teaching of things divine,—and it must correspond 
closely to much that is vital in all faiths, for there is probably no hymn in our collection that 
would be unacceptable in any Protestant church. But the older and almost forgotten theology is 
kept alive in evangelical churches largely by hymns. 

A good Scotch woman, an ardent Baptist, cherished a dream of a possible union of all 
churches. “It wad be verra easy,” she said; “you gie a little, an’ I gie a little, an’ we wad all be 
Baptists!” 

We cannot “gie a little” in the matter of our hymns without ceasing to be Unitarians. If 
our friends of the older faiths seek union with us, it is a happy sign; but let us have it clearly 
understood that we cannot join them in singing hymns to the Trinity, or such as imply the wor- 
ship of Jesus as God, or faith in a mysterious salvation through his death. Let us respect each 
other’s beliefs and seek the closest fellowship possible with all fellow-workers whose aims are 
one with ours, but let us not give up our heritage of hymns in which we worship not only “in 

spirit,” but also “in truth.” 
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Electing a Bishop 


HE DEFEAT OF ORTHODOXY means the 
victory of humanity. That is a safe proposi- 
tion. We get signs of God’s coming kingdom 
in the news about the election of a successor to 
Bishop Burch in that “richest diocese in the world,” 
New York. Two leading clergymen say what scores 
of their colleagues would like to have the courage to 
say; and the Broad Church paper, the Churchman, 
says the diocese would “be panic-stricken should 
God send” the kind of bishop New York needs, 
namely, “one who will put his trust in Christ,” “a 
bishop who will wed poverty,” and remember that 
“money will not save the American people or bring 
in a better world.” 

Dr. Percy Stickney Grant declares if he were 
bishop he would not live in a $300,000 house, or 
conduct services in a $15,000,000 cathedral with 
interest and other upkeep charges running into 
$1,000,000 a year. But most of all, he would not 
promote deception longer in the matter of beliefs. 
He would vote to put the Apostles’ Creed and the 
Nicene Creed in the back of the Prayer Book with 
the Athanasian Creed and the Thirty-nine Articles, 
and not require them in the worship. He would 
put an end to the lying which clergymen are guilty 
of, who say in private that they do not believe this 
and that, yet go on repeating it in the sanctuary. 

To go a step farther, Dr. Karl Reiland, rector of 
the great St. George’s Church, laughs to scorn the 
office of a bishop as he sees it in New York, and 
almost sacrilegiously remarks that bishops are “in- 
teresting decorations who say grace at banquets.” 
He adjured his hearers from many denominations 
gathered to discuss church unity the other day not 
to ask for episcopal ordination as proposed by the 
Lambeth Conference. “What you have is just as 
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good as what our church has to offer. Despite the 
apparent humility of Lambeth, and the-recognition 
of the other denominations, the fact remains, the 
Church’s attitude is that of the lion to the other 
denominations, ‘Come to me and I will eat you 
up.’ ” 


in the Episcopal Church with three plain and evil 
conditions: First, the absurdity and dishonesty of 
theological dogma; second, the deadening and cor- 
roding power of money; third, the reproach and 
shame of calling other Christians unauthorized to 
minister the things of God to men. We do not 
envy the new bishop. We dare to say he will not be 
a man who will attempt to break the shackles that 
hold this physical giant, which, once it is free as 
the brave spokesmen would have it free, will speed 
the Kingdom of God. Churches rarely make 
prophets their leaders. 


Studies and Activities 


HE DEAN of an American college whose duties 

include the gathering of scholastic records from 
institutions throughout the country surprises many 
fraternity men by the statement, amply fortified by 
the figures, that the local Greek Letter chapters 
which stand best in studies also rank highest in so- 
called college activities. There is something to hold 
the academic world a while. The beautiful senti- 
mentalism which even kind-hearted fathers hand 
down to their matriculating sons, that they will do 
best if they will not study too hard, may well be 
put upon the shelf of needless admonitions, in the 
light of this dean’s plain evidence. On a basis of 
intellectual capacity, there is no alarming likeli- 
hood that fraternity men or any other men in 
groups will all disport Phi Beta Kappa keys, or 
become so immersed in the lore of learning as to 
lose contact with their fellows. 

The average of American brain-power in the ris- 
ing generation will hardly amaze any fair-minded 
observer. What he sees is mentality which is far 
more responsive to time-wasting social distractions 
than it is to the disciplines of branches of study or 
indeed of affairs outside classes. It is exactly as 
one should expect, that a head half-filled with 
merely good-natured brains, brains not in the least 
degree marshalled and apt for serious business of 
any sort, will not be the head to edit a college 
paper, captain a football team, lead a debate, or 
do the right thing in all details on distinctly social 
occasions, 

A very large number of institutions of learning 
are for various reasons entirely too low in their 
standards of marking. This is peculiarly true in 
denominational colleges, which have to make a 
showing of attendance against the ever-increasing 
competition of larger colleges. In other words, 
encouragement is given to indolence, so that it is 


a rare thing for a man at school to get the naked 


truth about himself. 

When we put the question, Does a college educa- 
tion pay? we get answers in the negative because 
a large majority of students never get the thing 
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All of this is significant of divine dissatisfaction 
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the college offers. But if a man feeds on the in- 
tellectual and cultural bread and meat which is 
his for the striving in even the least of the colleges, 
he will pay the wide world later on with his effec- 
tual power. And while he is in the period of 
scholarly acquisition he will also be in demand in 
other phases of student life, for the intercourse of 
humans without exception is increased in attrac- 
tiveness and value by intelligence. President Wil- 
son once remarked that the American college man 
had an infinite capacity to resist knowledge. It is 
worth remembering that he, a student extraordi- 
nary, was also a crack first-baseman on his college 
nine. 


, _ Worse than Whitechapel 


UR READERS will be interested to know that 

‘Mrs. S. A. Barnett has returned to Toynbee 
Hall, London, after her visit to this country. She 
has sent her impressions over to us through the 
Survey. They are not very flattering, but coming 
from such a devoted person they will be read with 
respect. She saw worse things with us than her 
eyes ever beheld in Whitechapel. She says: “I 
7 have never seen anything in England or indeed 
} Europe (and the Canon and [I liked the poor, so we 
usually visited their quarters) to compare with 
what I have seen in Chicago, New York, and Pitts- 
burgh. You can vote me a silly old lady, but in the 
last town I wept as I stood among the crazy, stink- 
ing tenements, the narrow courts strewn with gar- 
bage, utterly unfit for even pigs to live in, and 
realized that it was followers of Christ who lived 
in real homes the other side of the valley and owned 
the factories which coined money, and yet allowed 
their fellow human-beings to have nowhere else 
to go.” meen 

But here is a brighter word: “The remedy is to 
rouse the conscience of the American people. Do 
you realize that your action about prohibition has 
staggered the civilized world into amazed admira- 
tion, and if you can do that, you can tackle your 
housing problem. You don’t know about it, and 
so you don’t care; but when you know, you will 
| care, and when you care, you will remedy. Only 
I do, do hope you won’t zone the different classes 
into separation. You talk now of equality and 
don’t act it. If you add different zones for different 
social classes, the world will become a dead letter, 
and with separation will come the ignorance which 
breeds antagonism and the class troubles that we 
have in England.” 
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Chesterton Judges Unitarians 


ILBERT K. CHESTERTON, with whom an 
interview is published in this issue, expresses 
an opinion of Unitarians in keeping with his repu- 
tation as a conservative. In his essay “The Ro- 
-mance of Orthodoxy” he writes as follows: “It is 
certainly healthier to have the Trinitarian religion 
than the Unitarian. For to us Trinitarians (if I 
‘may say it with reverence), to us, God himself is a 

society. It is indeed a fathomless mystery of the- 
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ology, and even if I were theologian enough to deal 
with it directly it would not be relevant to do so 
here. Suffice it to say that this triple enigma is as 
comforting as wine and open as an English fireside; 
that this thing that bewilders the intellect utterly 
quiets the heart: but out of the desert, from the dry 
places and the dreadful suns, come the cruel chil- 
dren of the lonely God; the real Unitarians who 
with scimitar in hand have laid waste the world. 
For it is not well for God to be alone.” 

The doctrine of the Trinity interests Chesterton 
as a lover of mysteries and traditions; he believes 
as a matter of sentiment. But there is one objec- 
tion to his conclusion: it does not reveal an ac- 
curate knowledge of the Unitarian faith. Where 
and when have Unitarians gone forth scimitar in 
hand to lay waste the world? It never happened. 
They have been noted for their large constructive 
efforts, for their educators and their philanthro- 
pists. They are not “cruel children of a lonely 
God.” They have endeavored to promote peace, 
good-will, and human feeling always. The first 
article in their faith is the Fatherhood of God. Yet 
Chesterton does have a message for liberal religion. 
He shows the value of old things, the influence of 
tradition, the strength of the Roman Catholic 
Church with its symbolisms and its apostolic 
claims. He reminds us that we have yet to prove 
ourselves, have yet to demonstrate that the liberal 
movement is something more than a fad, have yet 
to convince the world that we have a faith that can 
outlive the chance and change of centuries. 


Ten Thrift Commandments 


ANUARY 15, the 215th anniversary of the birth 

. of Benjamin Franklin, marked the beginning 
of National Thrift Week, when people were urged 
to practise ten financial commandments, each of 
which emphasized character development and eco- 
nomic independence. The ten points are worth 
remembering: Work and Earn, Make a Budget, 
Record Expenditures, Have a Bank Account, Carry 
Life Insurance, Own Your Own Home, Make a 
Will, Pay Your Bills Promptly, Invest in Reliable 
Securities, Share with Others. 

T. DeWitt Talmage, the famous Brooklyn 
preacher, once said, “He who dies without insur- 
ance does not merely die; he absconds.” President- 
elect Harding first invested in life insurance at the 
age of nineteen; he has continued the practice for 
over thirty years. Benjamin Franklin was rightly 
named the patron of Thrift Week. With him, thrift 
meant not merely the saving of money, it meant 
saving time, and time in which to do things. In 
those moments thriftily saved he invented the open 
stove, discovered electricity in the clouds, put into 
operation the postal system, founded the University 
of Pennsylvania, won France for the Colonies at 
the time of the Revolutionary War, and published 
“Poor Richard’s Almanac,” one of the best books 
on thrift. Benjamin Franklin’s way was good. 
Young people may learn from him not to put off the- 
day of saving and doing. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


“Ling « WERE MANY outward indications dur- 
ing the week of the processes of readjustment 
which the country is undergoing in the effort to 
return to normal conditions. One of the most con- 
spicuous of these processes was typified by the an- 
nouncement by the Pennsylvania Railroad of a reduc- 
tion of one day a week in the working-time of its em- 
ployees, in order to deal with the problem presented by 
a shrinkage in traffic. This plan of retrenchment, 
which appeared to be acceptable to the majority of the 
workers on the Pennsylvania system, is being or has 
been adopted by other great railroad corporations. 
The attitude of organized labor toward reductions in 
wages was indicated by the acceptance by the em- 
ployees of the American Woolen Company of the lower 
wage scale offered them by the corporation. Similar 
acquiescence in retrenchment policies adopted by em- 
‘ ployers by way of the pay-roll has been reported from 
many quarters for several weeks past. An effort by 
the radical elements among the textile workers in 
Lawrence, Mass., to bring about a strike was defeated 
by the great majority of the operatives. In speaking 
of the general outlook, Charles H. Sabin, president of 
the Guarantee Trust Company of New York, and one of 
the financial powers of the country,.predicted the res- 
toration of the normal business life of the country dur- 
ing the present year. 
Postponement of Disarmament Conference 
Likely till Harding’s Inauguration 
After the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations on 
January 22 had adopted and favorably reported the 
Borah resolution instructing the President to call a 
conference of Great Britain, Japan, and the United 
States to consider a reduction of naval construction, it 
became apparent that action on the important issue 
would be postponed until after the inauguration of the 
new Administration. This probability was plainly sug- 
gested by a letter from Elihu Root to Chairman Butler 
of the House Committee on Naval Affairs, in which the 
former Secretary of State took the ground that such a 
delay would be advisable in view of the President- 
elect’s purpose to take up, immediately after March 4, 
the entire problem of international action for the main- 
tenance of peace. In the meanwhile, the Senate, on 
January 17, had reversed its previous action fixing the 
maximum of the army at 150,000 men, and had voted 
for a minimum. of 175,000 men. On the same day the 
House adopted a resolution limiting enlistment to 
175,000 men. 


Former Italian Premier Presents 
Gloomy View of European Psychology 

In a plea for the limitation of armaments as an es- 
sential step toward the solution of the problem that 
confronts all nations, Signor Francesco Nitti, until 
recently Premier of Italy, last week presented a gloomy 
view of the psychology of all the European nations. 
He said: “Europe as a whole never had such military 
expenditures as now; never as now has the world as a 
whole put itself upon the road of an enormous increase 
of expenditure. Europe’s decay has already begun. 

. Each nation has its imperialism, great nations 
and little ones, especially little ones. Competition in 
imperialism has become senseless: The whole of civili- 
zation is threatened. Each nation arms because the 
“other arms, and Europe is maintaining with violence a 
division between the victors and the vanquished which 
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now threatens the future of the victors more than the 
future of the vanquished.” 
President Urges International Guarantee 
of “Central Russian” Territory 

On the eve of the deportation of Ludwig Martens, 
Soviet Commissioner to the United States, and his staff 
from New York last Saturday, President Wilson made 
on the subject of the Russian situation in its interna- 
tional aspect what was perhaps the first notable public 


statement that has come out of the White House since. 


before the election. Replying through Acting Secretary 
of State Davis to a suggestion from Paul Hymans, 
president of the Council of the League of Nations, that 
Mr. Morgenthau, the President’s personal representa- 
tive in the mediation between Armenia and Turkey, be 
instructed to begin the negotiations, Mr. Wilson took 
advantage of the occasion to take up the Russian prob- 
lem in its larger aspect. The Chief Executive pointed 
out that the Armenian question is bound up with the 
Russian question, owing to the establishment of Rus- 
sian Soviet domination over Armenia. The President 
took the ground that a solution of the Armenian prob- 
lem was impossible apart from the solution of the Rus- 
sian problem. And this problem, he asserted, can be 
solved only by the Russian people themselves, without 
military pressure from outside, exerted either directly 
or through the new nations that have sprung up on the 
borders of “Central Russia.” In conclusion, the Presi- 
dent took the ground that he could not proceed with the 
Armenian negotiations until the powers had guaran- 
teed strict non-interference with armed force in the 
internal affairs of Soviet Russia. 
President and Other National Leaders 
Protest against Anti-Semitic Movement 

One of the interesting developments of the week was 
the issuance of a protest against the spreading anti- 
Semitic agitation, signed by President Wilson, former 
President Taft, Cardinal O’Connell, and one hundred 
and sixteen other public men and women. Referring 
obviously to the active propaganda emanating from the 
offices of Henry Ford’s magazine, the Dearborn Inde- 
pendent, the signers of the protest said, “We regret 
exceedingly the publication of a number of books, pam- 
phlets, and newspaper articles designed to foster dis- 
trust and suspicion of our fellow-citizens of Jewish 
ancestry and faith—distrust and suspicion of their loy- 
alty and their patriotism.” The signers pointed out 
that the duty of “fighting this evil... is in a very 
special sense the duty of citizens who are not Jews by 
ancestry and faith.” 
New French Premier Obtains Strong 
Backing by Chamber of Deputies 

Having succeeded in forming a cabinet, Premier 
Aristide Briand, one of the old war-horses of French 
politics, on January 21 obtained the approval of his 
announced policies by a vote of 475 to 68 votes. The 
policies which the Chamber thus emphatically indorsed 
might be summarized as an insistence on the disarma- 
ment of Germany and the payment of full indemnities 
under international pressure. On both these issues the 
new Premier said in the course of his address, “We 
have the force, and would be able to use it if necessary, 
to impose respect for all the undertakings signed, but 
republican France is essentially pacific and it is in 
peace she wants to bring Germany to execute the obli- 
gations she has signed.” And again: “The reconstruc- 
tion of our ravaged soil, our destroyed industries, and 
the equilibrium of our finances are possible only if 
Germany executes the reparations clauses of the Treaty 
of Versailles. . . . Unless the frightful iniquity of war 
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is repaired, a resumption of normal relations and com- 
mercial exchanges will remain impossible.” 
Conference of Premiers to take 
up Versailles Problem Once More 

With this definition of policy, backed by an over- 

whelming vote of approval in the Chamber, Premier 
Briand was preparing at the beginning of the week to 
enter into negotiations with Premier Lloyd George and 
the spokesman of Italy at the conference of premiers 
which had to be postponed because of the fall of M. 
Leygues from power through a decisively adverse vote 
in Parliament. Whether in the conference he will find 
a situation more favorable to French contentions than 
the one that his predecessor confronted, was the ques- 
tion of the hour in France. M. Leygues was rejected 
by the representatives of the French people because he 
appeared to be unable to bring to bear upon his col- 
leagues of Italy, and of Great Britain, and especially 
of Great Britain, influences sufficiently strong to 
induce them to accede to the French demands for the 
disarmament of Germany and for the payment of the 
reparations designated by France as essential to her 
reconstruction. M. Leygues’s successor apparently 
faced a situation no less difficult. sg. 1. 


Brevities 


A question is being asked of Americans: “May not a 
Chinese child, an Armenian child, or a German child 
with nothing to eat suffer from hunger the same as an 
American child ?” 


“The question for each man to settle is not what he 
would do if he had the means, time, influence, and edu- 
cational advantages, but what he will do with the 
things he has.”—Hamilton Wright Mabie. 


One year of Prohibition, and many wail and rail 
against it; say it fails, cannot last, makes hypocrites, 
is against the liberty of the people. And on the other 
side, bringing booze back means ten curses; namely, 
broken hearts, empty pay-envelopes, ragged children, 
starving babies, ruined homes, more prostitution, more 
venereal disease, more idiots, more jail-birds, more 
deaths. Is that enough? 


Churches in large numbers in the South observed 
Inter-racial Sunday, January 23. It got its start in 
Atlanta, where the Y. M. C. A. nurtured the idea and 
Governor Dorsey blessed it with these words addressed 
to ministers: “Appeal to the conscience of the people 
for a more even justice in the courts, for better housing 
and sanitary conditions, for better school facilities, for 
better travelling conditions, and more patience and 
self-control, growing out of the spirit of the Christ, in 
the association of the two races.” 


An old Norse king and his councillors were sitting 
by the fire one night in the king’s hall, while without 
the wind was roaring and the sea was thundering 

against the base of the cliff. As they talked, a sea-bird 
flew in at the open window, circled over their heads, 
and flew out again into the storm. “Such is man,” 
commented the king. “He comes from darkness into 
light; then is lost once more in night and tempest.” 
“Yes, sire,” replied an aged councillor; “but the bird 
flies to its nest beyond.” 


Harold Spender has got home again. He sums up 
his visit like this: “Six weeks just spent in America— 
west and east—have taught me the immense urgency 
of an Irish settlement if the United States is not to 
‘drift into the condition of SF ages alienation from 
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Great Britain. Now I hear around me in England a 
great clamor and wonder about the new American 
navy, about the American hostility to the League of 
Nations, about the American attitude in the Near and 
Far East. There is a great perplexity on these mat- 
ters. But the solution is quite simple. All these 
phases of American policy begin with and end with the 
Irish question. Fail to settle the Irish question and 
we shall continue to have a hostile America. Settle it, or 
at any rate display a generous and ready will to settle 
it on the broadest lines of peace, and we shall have an 
America that will be our faithful and abiding friend.” 


Tagore when he attempts in a casual conversation to 
appraise the world makes us glad he gives most of his 
time to poetry and dreams. He certainly doesn’t care 
how he flings aroynd error with truth. Hesays: “The 
League of Nations is a league of robbers. It is founded 
on force—it has no spiritual foundation. Humanity is 
not yet ready for it. A new machine is of little ad- 
vantage if it be run by the old power and for the old 
ends. Organization is not brotherhood, and God cares 
more for a brother than He does for an empire. The 
Great War was one of the blows of God seeking to 
break down our materialism, our selfishness, our nar- 
row nationalisms. It made a dent, but only a dent, in 
the crust. Other blows will fall betimes. Until we 
learn to live together by the real law of our nature— 
the Law of Love—a veil will hide the beauty and 
wonder of the world, leaving us to wander alone or 
struggle together in confusion and strife.” 


Few men have a sure thing. They may believe they 
have; then comes fate and upsets their nice calcula- 
tions. Fateful interference with what is most loved 
comes to every man. Increasing influence is the result 
of repeated failure. This is the hard lesson set for us 
by experience. Cyrus W. Field made more than fifty 
passages across the Atlantic, during thirteen years of 
arduous, unceasing toil. He ‘failed six times before he 
finally laid a successful cable. Thomas A. Edison 
failed a good deal oftener than he succeeded. The in- 
candescent lamp is the result of numberless experi- 
ments and failures, and includes a journey around the 
world in search of a substance that would burn brightly 
in a vacuum without being consumed. Men who reach 
positions of influence pay the price in plenty of hard, 
discouraging work. Some thought otherwise this last 
prosperous year, but they have dropped again to their 
bearings. We have learned that nature never, never 
gives something for nothing. 


Mark Sullivan is a capital journalist, but we do not 

always like his slants and prejudices. Flis way of oc- 
casionally insinuating religious matters into his letters 
as he used to do in Collier’s is not a credit to the editors 
who pass on him in the New York Hvening Post. For 
example, he is able to get away with so bald a piece of 
propaganda as this: “Harding has been urged to ap- 
point some one to his Cabinet who is a Catholic. . 
It turned out that not only did Irish Catholics vote for 
Harding, but in New York and elsewhere registered as 
Republicans, which is more significant than merely 
voting for Harding. The Republican strategists say 
the Irish Catholics have determined to try the Repub- 
lican party, and Mr. Harding ought to give them a sign 
of welcome by putting one of them in the Cabinet.” 
Of course, the “strategist” is Mr. Sullivan. A wise 
Catholic politician would never make such a break as 
this. We are willing to see a suitably equipped person 
of the Roman Catholic faith in the Cabinet only be- 
cause he is first a patriot. We say the same for a 
Christian Scientist. 
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G. K. C.: “Protestantism is Going” 


An interview full of his astounding candor and humor— 
The Reformation, he says, shattered Christian- 
ity, and Catholicism is the one liberal | 
dogmatism of the world 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


OTH H. G. Wells and Gilbert K. Chesterton are 
B devoting much attention to religion. They were 
expected to visit this country about the same 
time. Wells was de- 
tained, but Chester- 
ton has arrived for 
a lecture tour. He 
gave me an inter- 
view for THE CuRis- 
TIAN REGISTER. 
Wells has written 
“God the Invisible 
King” and “The 
Soul of a Bishop,” 
and Chesterton’s 
most thoughtful 
volumes are those 
two collections of 
essays, ‘Heresies’ 
and “Orthodoxy.” 
Religion is the one 
subject about which 
each successive gen- 
eration of writers 
finds something 
fresh and worth 
while to say. The 
best living authors 
have written exten- 
sively on religious 
themes ; in many re- 
spects they are far 
apart, but the de- 
sive is common to 
them all to inter- 
pret the ways of 
God to man. 

Wells and Chester- 
ton have different 
conceptions of the 
being of God, and 
the way the divine 
plan operates, but 
each after his style 
has made lasting 
contribution to re- 
ligious literature. 
Why do men of un- 
questioned genius, 
with a world of 
thrilling subject 
matter at their disposal, choose to write of religion? 
Wells turned from novel-writing, in which he had en- 
joyed success, to write “God the Invisible King,” a 
book he must have known would not command nearly 
as popular a reading as his novels. Chesterton has 
written more and better in the realm of religion than 
Wells. His work from the time he began to review 
books for the Bookman up to the present has been 
tinged with the emotion of religion. The mystery of 
things supernatural finds an answering chord in his 
sensitive poetic nature. and he could no more help 


valists. 
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“Please do not expect me,” he said, “to provide the world with a religion. 
You represent the Unitarians, do you not? Very well; you will find my 
explanation far removed from yours. 
that we have already rejected Huxley and Spencer. We have outlived ra- 
tionalism and men are turning once more to the mysticism of the medix- 
Men have repeatedly turned to the original Catholic sources.” 
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writing paradoxes on heresy and orthodoxy than he 
could help using that peculiar, half-serious, half-jest- 
ing style which is as natural to him as the air he 
breathes. . 

Mr. Chesterton is much beloved in England. Eng- 
land is proud of him. He puzzles his fellow-country- 
men. They concede that he is forever laughing at 
them, castigating them, perplexing them, with his vio- 
lent contrasts of humor and sacred solemnity, his mys- 
tical romances and carefully written histories, his mild 
affirmations and his terrific denunciations. Chester- 
ton has written many paradoxes, but not one of them 
is as much of a par- 
adox as he is him- 
self. There is also 
his versatility. He 
writes poetry, his- 
tory, fiction, essays, 
prose that de- 
nounces and prose 
that condones, with 
equal facility and 
superior skill. He 
writes with a pur- 
pose. Concealed in 
his surprising turns 
of: expression, com- 
plex and amazing as 
they frequently: are, 
is a lesson, a warn- 
ing, an exposure. 
Here are a few, for 
example, taken from 
his book “Ortho- 
doxy,” in which he 
tells the story of his 
conversion to the 
faith of the ortho- 
dox :— 

Perhaps after 
all it is Chris- 
tianity that is 
sane, and allits 
critics are mad 
—in various 
ways. 

We want for 
Christianity 
love and wrath 
at the top of 
their energy— 
and both burn- 
ing. 

Man is only 
sad because he 
was not a beast, 
but a broken 
god. 

One can hard- 
ly think too lit- 

tle of one’s self; one can hardly think too much of 
one’s soul. 

There is an infinity of angles at which one falls, 
only one at which one stands. 

The sane man knows that he has a touch of the 
beast, a touch of the devil, a touch of the saint, and 
a touch of the citizen. 

Almost every contemporary proposal to bring 
freedom into the church, is simply a proposal to 
bring tyranny into the world. 

It is only since I have known orthodoxy that 


T have knawn mantal amanerinatinn 
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The extraordinary thing to me is 


They do. 
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uesceneeh in his moyenne way influences men in- 
directly. He writes for thinkers, and many cannot 


understand .what he has written until other writers 


closer to the people have interpreted the sage sayings. 
His power is almost wholly spiritual. He sees visions 
and dreams dreams. Few men have a more vivid and 
dramatic imagination. As for his religion, as he ex- 
plains: “I was a pagan at the age of twelve; all I had 
hitherto learned of Christian theology alienated me 
from it. At sixteen I was a complete agnostic. ... I 
did indeed retain a cloudy reverence for a cosmic deity, 
and a great historical interest in the founder of Chris- 
tianity. But I certainly regarded Him as a man... . 
It was Huxley and Herbert Spencer and Bradlaugh 
who brought me back to orthodox theology. They 
sowed in my mind my first wild doubts of doubt. Our 
grandmothers were quite right when they said that 
Tom Paine and the free-thinkers unsettled the mind. 
They unsettled mine horribly. The ration- 
alist made me question whether reason was of any use 
whatever; and when I had finished Herbert Spencer I 
had got as far as doubting whether evolution had oc- 
curred at all. As I laid down the last of Colonel Inger- 
soll’s atheistic lectures the dreadful thought broke 
across my mind, ‘Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian.’ . . . I tried to find a heresy of niy own and 
when I had put the last touches to it, I discovered that 
it was orthodoxy.” He added with paradoxical humor, 
“T have discovered that orthodoxy is not only more re- 
warding but more exciting than heresy.” 

Mr. Chesterton is a giant of a man. When one first 
sees him one knows he is an unusual character. That 
huge head with its noble proportions, those features at 
once dreamy and powerful, that attitude of thoughtful 
repose, spelled one word—greatness. I knew that it 
was Chesterton; and Chesterton it was, who with Mrs. 
Chesterton had hidden away in a corner of the hotel 
corridor from the reporters. 

He seemed rather pleased to be asked to discuss his 
favorite subject of religion. After having been bom- 
barded for two days by newspaper men with questions 
relating to the Irish question, the League of Nations, 
woman suffrage, the temperance issue, and his impres- 
sions of Boston, he brightened at once when asked to 
explain his idea of the kind of religion we need. 


“I Cannot Think of God as Wells Does” 


“Religion we need?” he asked with a smile. ‘Please 
do not expect me to provide the world with a religion. 
You represent the Unitarians, do you not? Very well; 
you will find my explanation far removed from yours. 
The extraordinary thing to me is that we have already 
rejected-Huxley and Spencer. I knew Gnosticism was 
only a fad, but I did expect it to last a little longer. 
Yes, we have outlived rationalism and men are turning 
once more to the mysticism of the medievalists. Always 


. something new—once it was Manichzism and Arian- 


ism, then it was Atheism, then Rationalism. One after 
another they have had their day. Men have repeatedly 
returned to the original Catholic sources.” 

“How has the character of Jesus affected the prog- 
ress of thought?” 

“Now you think you may catch me,” he responded, 
turning on me his twinkling blue eyes. “I think he 
was Deity. Oh, no, I cannot explain between Homo- 
ousian and Homoiousian. I may not say that a god 
was born in Judea. But in the entire household of 


: faith His influence has been that of God. The house- 


hold of faith, the Kingdom of God. Ah, that is His 


. ‘King dom, and we must all come to it.” 


tes “But what is hg then, separate from Jesus?” 
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“What is God? I_do not know,” Mr. Chesterton re- 
plied, gazing off. “I do not know any more than you, 
or any other. Though I cannot think of God as Wells 
does—an indefinite, elfish substance, when He has any 
substance at all, which he usually has not. God is 
real, as real as my mother. I will go to Him as I 
would to my mother. We are together in the warm 
cheerful house while without is storm and cold.” 

I told Mr. Chesterton that we are looking for a re- 
vival of religion in this country; business men are talk- 
ing of it, and are saying the nation must have more 
faith. 

“Business men are much like children,” declared Mr. 
Chesterton, boring his index finger into the palm of 
his hand,—a characteristic gesture. “They cut out the 
realistic and live in a land of make-believe. Business 
is rotten; it must be made over.” 

As he spoke, I called to mind his parable of Thomas 
a Becket: “Becket wore a hair-shirt under his gold and 
crimson, and there is much to be said for the combina- 
tion, for Becket got the benefit of the hair while the 
people in the street got the benefit of the crimson and 
gold. It is at least better than the modern millionaire 
who has the black and drab outwardly for others and 
the gold next his heart. 


“Luther's Work was an Excrescence” 


“But as for your revival of religion,” Mr. Chesterton 
continued, “I, too, believe it is coming.” 

“What an opportunity for the church!” I exclaimed. 

He looked at me queerly. “It will not come through 
the church,” he said solemnly. “It will come outside 
the chureh, through lecture-halls, books, discussions, 
and newspapers.” . ; 

“To be sure, the Protestant.Church with two hundred 
divisions does not seem to be equal to the task,” I 
agreed. 

“The Protestant Church!” he repeated, again with 
that queer expression half-humorous, half-solemn. “You 

-did not think it could. possibly come through the 
Protestant Church, did you?” A thoughtful pause, 
and then “Protestantism and rationalism have had 
their run. They did have a good run for their money,” 
he concluded with an irresistible laugh. ‘“Protestant- 
ism is going—has already gone the way of Arianism, 
Gnosticism, and the rest.” 

“Then Luther’s reform was not wise?” - 

“Luther! Christianity was shattered at the Refor- 
mation. Luther does not count much in the thought 
of to-day. His work was an excrescence. We have 
outgrown it.” 

“Will you say then, Mr. Chesterton, what you think 
is to be the coming religion?” 

“Tt will be Catholicism, Catholicism combined with 
some form of mysticism. That is what the ages tell 
me. The Catholic Church is the church of Jesus, the 
Apostles, the church fathers, the saints and martyrs. 
It has seen ism after ism come and go. To-day it is 
the most powerful influence among Christians. Under- 
stand me, my Catholic Church must be catholic,— 
dogmatic, if you wish,—for the real liberals are always 
dogmatic. You liberals are really illiberal. It is 
dogma alone that endures, outlives the ringing changes 
of time.. The Catholic Church is the historic Church, 
not the Church of England; otherwise I should join the 
Church of England.” 

I remembered one of his turns of expression: “Lib- 
eralism only means the liberty of man. Miracles only 
‘mean the liberty of God.” 

“And you think Catholicism is sufficient for the 
solace of the world?” 
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“T do. Never in history have men suffered as men 
suffered in the Middle Ages. The Catholic Faith sus- 
tained them. No modern insurgents can snatch the 
crown from that religion which includes the crusades, 
the holy orders, the guilds, the songs and paintings, 
the cathedrals, the saints and martyrs, and the jesters. 
The religion of the future will include the restoration 
of the schism of 1515.” 

This is a different philosophy from that of Shaw or 
Wells, or Harnack, who override medizvalism, clamor- 
ing for revolution. Chesterton once wrote: “It has 
appeared to me that progress should be something 
else besides a continual parricide. Therefore I have 
investigated the dust-heaps of humanity and find a 
treasure in them all.” 

A person once said of Chesterton, “He has been busy 
all his life pressing big subjects into little- columns.” 
He has a similar power of pressing his great personal- 
ity into brief interviews. No one could be with him 
ten minutes and not respond to his mystic genius, 
whether agreeing with his mental deductions or not. 

“God and humanity made my philosophy,” he said, 
“and it made me. .. . We shall have the dead at our 
councils. The ancient Greeks voted by stones; these 
shall vote by tombstones.” 

Why does Mr. Chesterton choose to see the Catholic 
Church again coming to its own as ruler of the earth? 
He says :-— 

“It is always easy to be a modernist as it is to be a 
snob. To have fallen into any of those open traps of. 
error and exaggeration which fashion after fashion and 
sect after sect set along the historic path of Christen- 
dom—that would indeed have been simple. It is 
always easy to fall. To have fallen into any one of the 
fads from Gnosticism to Christian Science would in- 
deed have been obvious and tame. But td have avoided 
them all has been one whirling adventure; and in my 
vision the heavenly chariot flies thundering through 
_ the ages, the dull heresies sprawling and prostrate, the 
wild truth reeling but erect.” - 

Though we read his books, meet him and talk with 
him, the puzzle of Chesterton and his philosophy is 
not explained. It has only become more complex. 

“There was some one thing that was too great for 
God to show us when he walked on earth,” this man 
says, “and I have sometimes fancied it was his mirth.” 
Chesterton shows us his mirth; but what he is laughing 
at, and why, we may only conjecture. 


Dr. Csiki Speaks for Transylvania 


He brings the gratitude of his country’s churches to the 
friends in America, at the New England Associate 
Alliance meeting—Dr. Sullivan 


HE New England Associate Alliance held its 
| winter meeting in the Second Church in Boston, 
Thursday, January 20. More than seven hundred 
delegates were present. After greetings from Miss 
Della P. Beard, president of the Second Church Branch, 
Mrs. Charles W. Gerould of Cambridge, Mass., deliv- 
ered an address on “The Post-Office Mission—World- 
wide in Service.” Mrs. Gerould said that the Mission 
was an effective instrument of a great cause.. She re- 
counted various instances of the Mission’s usefulness 
in interesting people in remote districts. It also at- 
tracts people to established congregations. 
Rey. Gabriel Csiki, Ph.D., of Kolozsv4r, Hungary,, 
pastor of the oldest Unitarian church in the world, in 
behalf of his people thanked American Unitarians for 
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sending the Hungarian Relief Unit. Dr. Csiki’s church 
was founded by Francis David, the martyr, in 1568. 
Five months ago Dr. Csiki was unable to speak Eng- 
lish. On this occasion he had so far mastered the 
language as to speak gracefully and forcefully. He 
said that the members of the Unit were welcomed as a 
child would be bearing help and comfort to its mother 


who was in deep affliction. The Unit brought creature 


comforts, he said, and spiritual sympathy for which 
the people longed. “Their coming,” Dr. Csiki contin- 
ued, “was a grand manifestation of Christian love and 
friendliness, and we shall remember it forever, for it 
was like sunshine in fearful darkness. Our people have 
lost everything but their deep religious faith; that is 
still theirs in spite of exile and persecution. Always 
when a man is in a distant land, he welcomes letters 
from home; but with me it is different, for every letter 
tells of continued sorrow and affliction.” 

Rey. Sydney B. Snow of Montreal, Canada, member 
of the Hungarian Relief Unit, described that little 
corner of Europe among the Carpathian Mountains 
where a vanguard was sent three hundred and fifty 
years ago. He told of Francis David, the martyr Uni- 
tarian bishop of Transylvania. Mr. Snow spoke of the 


simple village life of the people, comparing it with. 


that of New England in Colonial days. By way of il- 
lustrating the people’s hospitality he mentioned a 
home visited by the mission, above the gate of which 
were carved these words: “Who comes here with good- 
will in his heart finds welcome.” 

The Unit visited one hundred and six different 
churches in as many towns, receiving cordial greetings 
from Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, and members of 
other faiths. Mr. Snow referred to the treaty which 
guarantees equal rights and full religious liberty to all, 
but said that Roumania is drawing the life-blood. of 
Hungary through exile, petty persecution, terrorism, 
and the withdrawal of all endowments and government 
assistance for schools and colleges. 

Mrs. George H. Root gave an account of the mission 
work being carried on among the Italian marble- 
workers at Montpelier, Vt. She asked the various 
branches .to contribute to this work. They responded 
with gifts amounting to $250. 

After luncheon, which was served in Mather Hall, 
Rey. Dr. William L. Sullivan of New York spoke on 
“The Christian Religion in Transition.” He said in 
part: “We are to consider a profound subject. We do 
not wonder that religion is in its present condition, 
since everything else on earth—nations, societies, and 
morals—is having its foundations shaken. We notice 
this difference, however, between social and religious 
transition. In all secular matters transition has come 
through the operation of war, but religious change has 
been slightly affected by war. Religious changes have 
been going on for many generations, and many more 
generations must pass before religion becomes again a 


stable thing. Merely to look indicates the instability © 


of the religious institution. A brief survey of the 
Christian Church indicates that divisions have gone so 
far that there is nothing left to divide. Most of these 
divisions lack any profound view of life. Protestant 
dissension has become a scandal. But this is not the 
normal order of Christianity and it cannot last. We 
cannot imagine that this great mass of sects is the final 
and perfect state of Christianity. Creeds are recited 
by people who do not understand them. Students in 


theological schools do not know what doctrines their 


particular division stands for. 
“The greatest of all earthly powers is the religion of 
Christ, and should produce a change for the better. 


~- a “a 
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We are creating to-day a history of extreme gravity and 
importance for ages to come. Of all the problems of 
the age none has as lasting importance as this matter 
of Christian rebuilding. Christendom has two great 
traditions. Catholicism brought to men suggestions of 
the divine through processions of saints and martyrs, 
sacraments and cathedrals. Protestantism presents 
divine suggestions, not in the forms of cathedrals or 
symbolic ceremony, but rather in the form of direct 
divine authority. 

“When intense moral fervor passed away from Prot- 
estantism, when the rigor of spiritual discipline passed 
out of Protestant churches, what had Protestants left 
to offer? Protestantism made a splendid venture when 
it declared for conscience, and conscience only. But 
the question is this: When the first fervor passed, as it 
surely has passed, what remains in the Protestant pos- 
session? Protestantism may have its excess, as the 
Catholic Church did. The voice of God in the single 
soul was another great Protestant declaration, but it 
included the danger that the independent soul may 
lack cohesive sense. Men say, ‘I will be my own sense,’ 
with the result that we have a prolific population of 
sects. 

“What is religion in the sense that we may practise 
it and cultivate it? What makes us religious? There 
is such a thing as religion because man has the ¢ca- 
pacity for the Infinite. Sunday worship should hold 
for us one divine moment when a glorious conception 
of Deity is vouchsafed us. There never can be any re- 
ligion that is going to live to reach the age of reason 
which has not this suggestion of God. One liberal con- 
tribution to the reconstructed church is truthfulness. 
Truth cannot be dispensed with in any substantial pro- 
gramme. Truth must come first, with emotionalism 
'second. Another is that character which comes of wor- 
ship cultivated in the heart. The problem of Chris- 
tianity is to combine truth and character with hu- 
mility.” 


A New Spirit anda New Economics 


Mr. Austen Hopkinson, a great engineering employer, as- 
tonishes Englishmen by his refusal to become a 
millionaire, and Mr. W. D. Priestman shows 
how he increases production 


T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 


Correspondent of THn RnGISTHR 


BrigHToN, ENGLAND, January 8, 1921. 


: R. ASQUITH a little while ago was urging the 
need of a steady, progressive, continuous 


growth both in the volume and the rate of pro- 
duction, and he said that it was equally relevant and 
hardly less important that there should be a system 
which would secure that the resulting increase in 
wealth was automatically shared by those who were 
concerned in that production. He considered that 
‘such a system was necessary in order to secure the 
prosperity that the world needs. This, I think, is a 
new note in Mr. Asquith’s message to the people. Mr. 
J. R. Clynes, the Labor leader, following Mr. Asquith, 
made a very strong appeal for what he called a good 
spirit. “You may have the best system in the world,” 
said Mr. Clynes, “but it will fail if there is not good 
spirit to work it.” Put together, these two utterances 
indicate what we need in the industrial world to-day— 
a just system and a good spirit. A just system would 
no doubt be an enormous advantage, and a pretty sure 
gain. For there are many people working in the unjust 
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system of to-day who would like to have a better op- 
portunity of being just; they would express their real 
selves better in a different system from that in which 
they are now working. Further, a social collective 
expression of justice is a reinforcement of the spirit of 
justice in the individual. = + 

But the point of Mr. Clynes remains sound, namely, 
that the justice and the right must become a personal 
quality, or the best system in the world will fail. Just 
as it is true that every individual problem is also a 
social problem, it is true that every social problem in 
the end is an individual problem. No arrangement of 
life that men could devise could dispense with the 
absolute necessity of true individual character. We 
cannot be in earnest with life without having ideals of 
social good, but so far as we are in earnest, we are pre- 
paring ourselves personally and individually- for shar- 
ing in a higher common life. When we think of what 
social conditions ought to be, we should ask ourselves 
how much we are contributing, through personal char- 
acter and influence, and the spirit of our daily life, 
to the bringing about of such conditions. And if the 
kingdom of the social good should arrive, should we be 
ready to enter it? Have we sufficiently trained our- 
selves to take the unselfish point of view; have we 
curbed selfish ambitions sufficiently, got rid of class 
feelings enough, to feel at home in a condition of so- 
ciety where all the good things were shared by the 
common people? 

What we have to-day is.a great federation of employ- 
ers on one side and of workmen on the other. Each is 
necessary to its own interests, and as long as these in- 
terests clash, these federations will always be preparing 
to fight each other. The real remedy can only come by 
finding a common human point of view, and by each 
side preparing its own spirit to accept it and to act 
upon it. We need to train ourselves in all sorts of 
small ways to take the human point of view, so that 
we shall be able to establish it in the larger relations, 
and keep it dominant once it is established. Many a 
splendid scheme has broken down in the hands of 
people who did not work in the spirit of the scheme. 
Many a splendid law has gone to pieces in administra- 
tion, because the administrators were not in sympathy 
with its real object. The public administration of life 
to-day is calling out for men of reliable character who 
can be trusted to administer it justly. In the wisest 
ordered arrangements which it is possible to make, the 
crooked character can find any number of loopholes. 
Selfishness is wondrously inventive in providing op- 
portunity for its own satisfaction. Indeed we might 
go further and say that we shall never get a fair 
system established until a new spirit takes possession 
both of employers and workmen alike. 

Mr. Austen Hopkinson, a large engineering employer 
of labor, astonished the House a little while ago by 
demanding a revolution in the mentality of the employ- 
ing class. He maintained that the employer was too 
eager to become rich, and the workman would not do 
his best to make his employer a millionaire. Mr. 
Hopkinson argued that the employer must refuse to 
become a millionaire, and must prove to his workmen 
that he would not take the extra profits from the extra 
production they brought about by greater effort, but 
that profits should go all round. Of course Sir Fred- 
erick Banbury said that was not human nature. That 
is the silly old argument that men who have no vision 
always fall back upon. He could not see that there it 
was actualized in the human nature of Mr. Austen 
Hopkinson. “I have determined,’ said Mr. Hopkin- 
son, “that under no circumstances shall such an appall- 
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ing fate (the fate of becoming a millionaire) over- 
take me, and the men at my works know it; in conse- 
quence the production of my men has increased enor- 
mously. It is now on a scale that surpasses any other 
engineering works in the country, because they know 
that they do not add te my income by their extra pro- 
duction.” Then he said that it was very difficult at 
first to sacrifice a large part of one’s income, but that 
it grew easier and easier as one went on. He pleaded 
that employers must get a new conception of econom- 
ics. To the present House of Commons the voice of 
Mr. Austen Hopkinson was like the ministry of John 
the Baptist in Judea in its call for a new mind in order 
to realize a new kingdom. One fears that not many 
members of the House will flock to the baptism! 

Quite recently the head of another engineering firm, 
Mr. W. D. Priestman, has been explaining the system 
which has obtained in his works for the last four years. 
A figure is taken to represent standard output. If this 
output remains at that figure, the men receive only 
the district rate of payment, but if the output in- 
creased twenty-five per cent., every person concerned 
would receive a twenty-five per cent. increase of his 
remuneration, irrespective of his position or the nature 
of the work performed. The result has been that the 
average increase in prodtiction has been forty per cent. 
—eighty per cent. in some isolated months—and the 
average extra payment to workers is £70 per annum. 
Mr. Priestman not only points out these material re- 
sults, but insists that the moral gain to all concerned 
is great; they have a sense of common adventure, and 
therefore a great deal of interest in the business. There 
is little doubt that if this sort of mentality came to pre- 
vail in business, the industrial world would soon be- 
come a new world. It would be wise for employers and 
workmen to get themselves ready for some such change 
as this, by preparing their own spirit along these lines, 
that they may be ready to enter the new kingdom when 
it comes. 

Look at the world of international affairs. The 
great ideal of a League of Nations was put before the 
world, a Covenant was actually drafted, and more than 
forty nations have subscribed to. it. No one can deny 
the splendor of its ideals; no one can conceive the bless- 
ing to the world that its full realization would be. Its 
difficulties are want of preparedness in the spirit of the 
nations, and especially in the spirit of many leaders 
of nations. The old points of view are so persistent, 
the old methods cling to men in such a way that they 
cannot properly use the new machinery. There were 
some men in the Assembly at Geneva ostensibly to 
make a new world, but the old world was on top of 
them all the time. And even those who are trying to 
use the machinery find difficulty arising from a want 
of preparation to take new points of view, new theories 
of world relationship. In our own nation at the pres- 
ent time men are pursuing policies which are alto- 
gether contrary to the aim and spirit of a League of 
Nations. When men are eager to secure advantages 
by putting up barriers to prevent other peoples from 
enjoying similar privileges, they are fighting against 
the League of Nations. If we want a new world we 
must have the spirit of a new world, the outlook of a 
new world, the mind for a new world. The question 
of spiritual preparedness for the kingdom of God is 
the most urgent of all so far as the League of Nations 
is concerned. 

One rejoices to think that the attempt of the arma- 
ment firms through the London Times to set us upon 
building a navy to compete with America and Japan 
is serving probably an opposite purpose. Every intelli- 
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gent Englishman and American knows perfectly well 
that such a competitive race in armaments would be 
a disaster of the first magnitude, and certain in the 
end to lead to a destruction of the human race on a 
scale which no one can now conceive. All sensible men 
in this country and in America revolt from such mad- 
ness. One thinks that the biter is bitten once again, 
and they who thought to set us in this mad race have 
perhaps stimulated our determination to go in the 
opposite direction. It would be no use talking about a 
brotherhood of nations if at the same time we were 
piling up these tools of-enmity and destruction. If 
our spirits were really preparing for the-new era we 
should have no time to think along these old lines. 
Unreadiness for the kingdom is the cause of the king- 
dom’s delay. 

Here surely is the main mission of the Christian 
Church, and indeed of all religion. We must insist 
that the kingdom of God shall take outward forms, 
shall be embodied in industry, in commerce and in 
politics, everywhere. But our main mission is to pre- 
pare the spirits of men so as to make this possible. 
The Church should give no quarter to the doctrine that 
human nature does not change; it is built on the pre- 
supposition that it can be changed. It faces the evil 
world in the faith that it can be made good, the selfish 
world in the faith that it can be made unselfish. If 
that is not so, we are here to no purpose, and our Chris- 
tianity has no meaning. The Christian Church ought 
to be clearing the right way of approach to all difficult 
questions, inducing the right habit of mind in which 
to look upon perplexing situations, and producing in 
men the right spirit with which to deal with all prob- 
lems. Does any one fail to see that the reason why we 
cannot get any solution of the Irish question is that 
men do not approach the question in a right spirit? 
The disaster in Ireland is that the worst in each party 
is fighting the worst in the other, and the best is un- 
used; no appeal is made to it; neither side can trust 
that the good in the other can be reached. If the gov- 
ernment side had the higher courage to let the lower 
courage go, we should have different conditions very 
soon. Ought not the Catholic and the Protestant 
churches to be joining together in pointing the way? 
I am glad to see that some little is being done in that 
direction. Some Catholics are helping. A number of 
the English Church clergy have put out a manifesto 
urging a new way of approach to the question. The 
executive of the Free Church Council has done the 
same thing. This surely is the business of the church— 
to induce in men a nobler spirit, to try and get them 
to adopt a nobler point of view, and to take the gentler - 
way. This is the only way to prepare men for that 
reconciliation and brotherhood which would be the 
social embodiment of the kingdom of God.. 


Mount Auburn 
ISABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS 


How still those passionate hearts lie side by side, 
Which once in life argued and loved and wrought, - 
Fretted by petty differences of thought, 
By bonds of blood and habit strongly tied. 
How still they lie now in the autumn light, 
Among grotesque memorials of the dead,— 
Tokens of heartbreak, words best left unread, 
Strange carven objects that offend the sight; 

- Here and there statues rudely carved in stone, 
With foolish fingers pointing at the sky, 
As if to warn the careless passer-by ‘ 
Of weather portents—or the Great White Throne. — 
And o’er this vulgar city of the dead — Bt 
Watches the Sphinx, with beautiful grave : head. 
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Two Quatrains for a Selfish World 


(Adapted from the German of Frida Schanz) 
ROY TEMPLE HOUSE 


I 
Free guests at God’s fair country-place, 
We prate, poor fools, of mine and thine; 
At meat, we cannot hear the grace 
For quarreling over the wine. 
II 


Nay, cease the dreary bickering ; 
And make the strength of love thine own: 
*Twill draw the stone from the depths of the spring, 
The spring from the depths of the stone. 


Dr. Carpenter’s Portrait Presented 


An admtrable painting of the famous English Unitarian 
received in a fitting ceremony by the A. U. A. 


PORTRAIT of Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter, the 
A English scholar and writer, for many years 
president of Manchester College, Oxford, and 

also for several terms president of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, was presented to the 
American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, 
It was recently 
painted by Minna Tayler in London, and shows Dr. 
Carpenter in his Oxford doctor’s gown, and it is an 
interesting and excellent piece of modern portraiture. 
The main hall of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion has within the last three years received four strik- 
ing symbols of the Unitarian churches in foreign 
A portrait of Rev. David Ferencz, Bishop of 
the Unitarian churches in Transylvania; a portrait of 
Rey. Clay MacCauley, long president of the Japanese 
Unitarian Association; and a charming replica of a 
tablet in the Unitarian church at Montreal, have been 
placed in this hall. Dr. Carpenter’s portrait is now 
representing the Unitarian churches in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Wales. It will be of interest, not 


_ only to Unitarians in all parts of the United. States 


and Canada, but also to many American graduate 
students of Oxford who have taken his courses. 

In presenting the portrait, Rev. Eugene R. Shippen 
of the Second Church in Boston spoke as follows :— 

“Mr. President, it is my great privilege, on behalf of 
a volunteer committee consisting of Mr. Frothingham, 
Mr. Cornish, and myself, to present to the American 
Unitarian Association, through you and the directors 
here gathered, this portrait of the Rev. J. Estlin Car- 


penter, D.D., D.Litt., sometime principal of Manches- | 


ter College, Oxford, the donors whom I represent being 
a few of Dr. Carpenter’s American friends. 

“The distinguished son of an eminent father, Dr. 
Carpenter, after serving two of the churches of our 
fellowship in England, became connected with Man- 
chester College, then known as Manchester New Col- 
lege. This institution for the training of ministers of 
the free faith he has served as lecturer, as principal, 
and, of late, as principal emeritus, covering a period of 
over forty-five years, a record of devotion and of 


academic achievement not often equalled, which has 


been fittingly recognized by honorary degrees conferred 
upon him by many European universities, British and 
Continental. ; 

“During these fruitful years as a teacher he has 
found time to publish authoritative religious works 
ranging from Biblical criticism, covering both Testa- 


ments, through ecclesiastical history, the history of re- 
_ ligion, and theological studies, to the biography of 
y : ANilbe ste a3 ? tale : < zy 
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James Martineau, not to mention editorial work on 
Pali texts. > 

“By no means to be forgotten, indeed, a real contri- 
bution to his times, are his services to religious lib- 
eralism as president of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association, as the first president of the Inter- 
national Congress of Free Christians and Other Re- 
ligious Liberals, and as occasional preacher in the 
churches and to the Conferences of our fellowship both 
in Great Britain and America.. 

“As if this were not enough to engage almost super- 
man energies, Dr. Carpenter has made it one of his 
duties to entertain many Americans passing through 
Oxford, and, may I say from personal experience, to 
act for many years as gracious host and valued friend 
to the American students in Manchester College. Some 
of these his debtors are among the larger number of 
his friends who are in this inadequate but sincere way 
trying to express their sense of obligation as well as 
their admiration for the man who has long been recog- 
nized as the chief among English liberal religious 
scholars and divines, the worthy successor of James 
Martineau to that primacy. 

“To his accomplishments as a man of erudition his 
own writings testify; but to his character as a man, 


PORTRAIT OF DR. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER 


From a photograph of the oil painting presented by 
some of his American friends to the American Unitarian 
Association, 


his modesty and devoutness, his personal charm, his 
elevation of thought and disinterested love of truth, 
we who know him and love him desire to bear witness. 
His portrait, we feel assured, is worthy of all honor in 
the citadel of American Unitarianism, an added link 
in that chain of good-will between England and 
America, which, let us pray, may never be severed.” 

The portrait was accepted by Dr. Eliot with the very 
hearty thanks of the directors. 


‘ 
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Judge Baker, Helper of Young Lives 


A memorial volume to a great friend of way- 
quard children, who marked new paths 


HERBERT C. PARSONS 
Massachusetts Probation Commissioner 


Bad behavior in children—problem of 
the ages—began to get proper treatment 
as an affair of the State when it dawned 
upon people that boys and girls are not 
men and women in miniature. The differ- 
entiation is of our own time. It is one of 
the developments of child study as a 
scientific and philosophic enterprise, far- 
reaching in its applications. Child cor- 
rection at the hands of the courts has 
shifted its ground so recently as to make 
the event a major item in the claim for 
the century that is now only one-fifth 
spent as the child’s century. 

There is no history of public correc- 
tions, leastwise none that is agreeable to 
note, prior to the nineteenth century. The 
humanitarian impulse of the Victorian 
period made the first assault upon the 
granite fortifications and the dark dun- 
geons of retribution. Massachusetts, 
among the American States, led the way 
in accepting from private hands the first 
reformatory for youthful offenders, a 
training-school for guilty boys, in. 1848, 
letting a like institution for girls follow 
by a few years. For the child, prior to 
these provisions, there was only the com- 
mon jail. Not until after the Civil War 
was there an adult reformatory in Amer- 
ica. The advent of probation, a policy 
of out-patient treatment of offenders, was 
in 1878 a Boston device which became 
general for the State in 1891, extended to 
another State or two. before 1900, and now 
has found its way into criminal procedure 
in every State. 

Ameliorations of the punitive features 
of the criminal law as to children are 
traceable only within the limits of a like 
period, chiefly in the departure by judges, 
who reflected in their judgments the im- 
pulse toward helpfulness, away from 
measured penalties. Recognition of the 
change found its way into statutes not 
yet twenty years old. The pioneers of the 
movement for different treatment of the 
juvenile from the adult wrong-doer are 
still with us or so recently removed from 
. the world they blessed as not yet to have 
gained the eminence in general apprecia- 
tion that perspective will afford. 

Public statutes rarely yield glowing 
passages. They are sparingly declarative 
of their intent, and interpretations are 
the occupation of pleaders and justices. 
A Massachusetts law of 1906 supplies an 
exception, obviously inspired by humani- 
farians and not the craftsmanship of 
legal masters. It is the statute establish- 
ing a definite method of dealing with 
juvenile delinquency :— 

This act shall be liberally construed 
to the end that the care, custody, and 
discipline of the children brought be- 
fore the court shall approximate as 
nearly as possible that which they 
should recewe from their parents, 
and that, as far as practicable, they 
shall be treated, not as criminals, but 
as children in need of aid, encourage- 
ment, and guidance. 
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The direction to parental care as a sub- 
stitute for the rigors of the code is the 
key-note of a law which is precise in its 
other features, requiring private hearings 
in the place of public trials, findings of 
delinquency and waywardness in the place 
of convictions, commitment to training- 
schools in the place of jail sentences, and 
probationary care in the place of even a 
reformatory institutional term. — 

Its companion law of the same year was 
the establishment of the Boston Juvenile 
Court, replacing the juvenile session 
which had gained an extra-legal place in 
the municipal court. But statutes, how- 


HARVEY HUMPHREY BAKER 


He would not have been chosen by the 
laity for his task with boys and girls, 
for he was a bachelor. But what he 
accomplished for thousands of lives is 
easily accounted for by his friends, and 
his wonderful record is open to the world. 


ever glowing, and special courts, however 
progressive in design, wait on the ar- 
rival of the administrator with a heart 
so big and a head so clear as to make the 
spirit alive and the letter to serve. 

For the new Boston court, the judge who 
should prove the thorough administrator 
and the wise guide in the lives of the 
children brought to him was found in 
Harvey Humphrey Baker. There will be 
no challenge of his pre-eminence in this 
field. .He not only gave to the infinite 
variety of problems presented to him both 
a sympathetic and a prudent treatment, 
but so far developed the processes of the 
juvenile court and so: wisely interpreted 
its purpose as to win him wide recognition 
as a leader. Modest, deeply absorbed in 
his task, abstaining from spectacular dis- 
play of his work, he yet profoundly influ- 
enced the development of the juvenile 
court throughout the country. 

The phrase “Upbuilder of the Juvenile 
Court,” used in the title of the memorial 
volume* to Judge Baker recently pub- 
lished, has a wider than local justification, 
and recognition of this claim for him will 
brighten as time goes on. Yet it is doubt- 
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ful if the laymen would have chosen 
Judge Baker for a successful worker with 
boys and girls. He was a bachelor. He 
was of Puritan New England ancestry. 
He was cultured and his social contacts 
were of quite another order than those 
of the family whose interests were to be 
his care. But that he won leadership 
among the children’s court judges, in this 
pioneer period, and that he accomplished 
in the highest degree a helpful dealing 
with thousands of young lives, was read- 
ily accounted for by those who were 
closely observant of his work. One of 
them has said of his success that it was 
due “to his sense of fairness, his untiring 
devotion to duty, his great patience, his 
firmness when occasion demanded, his ju- 
dicial trend of mind, his profound legal 
sense and knowledge of the law, his keen 
intelligence, his tactfulness, but above all 
to the beauty, simplicity, and genuineness 
of his personal character. Such a nature 
as his conquered by force of his sincerity. 
All who came in contact with him were 
ennobled.” 

After five years of service, during which 
nearly five thousand delinquent and way- 
ward children were brought to his court, 
Judge Baker wrote a careful review of 
its accomplishments and a philosophic dis- 
cussion of the problems, personal and 
public, they presented. Now published 
for the first time, this review reveals the 
man and supplies the key to his acHieve- 
ment. It can hardly fail to be a classic 
in future study and a practical guide of 
priceless worth. 

On an April day in 1915, in the fine old 
house in an untouched country section 
of Brookline, Mass., which had been his 
only home, an obituary tribute was paid 
Judge Baker by Rev. Dr. Charles F. Dole 
of the Jamaica Plain Unitarian Church 
which lingers in the minds of those who 
heard it as a most touching and deeply 
felt appreciation of a great man. Judge 
Baker was all-his life connected with this 
church and active in its affairs. It is 
said of him that “he was utterly free of 
any kind of sectarianism. The thought 
side of religion and matters of philosophy 
concerned -him but little. If one under- 
took to talk with him about these things 
he was likely to say, very good-naturedly, 
that he was not interested. But when 
it came to the reality of religion, there 
was no question as to his interest and 
his devotion, or of the depth of his faith.” 
The devotion of nine years of his life to 
the exacting task of a juvenile judgeship 
and the quality and outcome of that ser- 
vice amply reveal his spiritual nature. 
Judge Baker was suddenly removed from 
the midst of his great activity, his death 
occurring on the day before his forty- 
sixth birthday. 

In his intimate dealing with the cases 
of children as they come to a juvenile 
court Judge Baker early arrived at the 
need of a thorough and scientific but 
human study of the child’s physical and 
mental condition. His leadership ex- 
tended to the field of mental hygiene. In 
his recommendations contained in his re. 
view of the first five years he placed at 
the head the need of a clinic for the 
intensive study of baffling cases which he 
said “would enhance the efficiency of the 
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court more: than any other accessory.” 
With his characteristic exactness he set 
out precisely how such a clinic should 
be organized to supply sufficient knowl- 
edge to the courts to determine “what is 
really the matter.” He did not live to see 
this deep wish realized, but his friends 
in seeking to establish the worthiest 
memorial brought about the organiza- 
tion of the Judge Baker Foundation,— 
just the sort of instrumentality for which 
he saw the necessity. 

In the volume before us the work of 
the Judge Baker Foundation is briefly 
stated by Dr. William Healy and Dr. Au- 
gusta F. Bronner, who are its directors. 
; Quite inadequately, because modestly, 
they set forth the services of this adjunct 
to the court which Judge Baker gave him- 

self to upbuild. It, in turn, is in its 
' pioneer stage, but has demonstrated the 
priceless value to human lives, variously 
handicapped as are those that fall to the 
pile of the juvenile court, of a study of 
their difficulties and as well of their po- 
tentialities. The Foundation is the en- 
during monument to Judge Baker because 
of its service to his ideals,—how enduring 
depends upon the recognition of him and 
of the worth of its work by a public 
which he nobly served and to which it is 
: giving a substantial aid in solution of 
countless individual problems. 


LITERATURE 


Mr. Lloyd George 


5 : Tue PRiIMp MINISTER. By Harold Spender. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 

- The author of this significant contribution 
to contemporaneous history states in his 
preface that in writing the life of Mr. Lloyd 
George, he had the privilege of ‘drawing 
on the memories of twenty-seven years of 
unbroken friendship” with the British 
; Premier. Mr. Spender drew on his mem- 
_ ories with great success and has given the 
world a very fascinating story of a great 
Commoner. He follows the career of the 
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Lloyd George, with the delight of an as- 
tronomer in following the course of a 
new-born star. 

Bereaved of his father when only a 
year and a half old, the little David, his 
heroic mother, and a young sister, were 
“taken into the home of Mrs. George’s 
brother, Mr. Richard Lloyd, the rough- 
hewn, gallant, kind-hearted bootmaker of 
Llanystumderry. 

From that humble beginning the young 
Lloyd George follows a path which 
widens with the passing of the years. The 
milestones of his career are victories for 
non-conformity and political liberalism. 
As a boy he rebels against the catechism 
in the village church school; as a youth 
he sympathizes with the nationalist move- 
ment in far-away Hgypt under Arabi 
Pasha, in whom he saw “a hero of ro- 
mance rightly struggling for the freedom 
of a small nation”; as a lawyer he battles 
in defence of the weak and poor; as a 
politician he stands forever as the cham- 
pion of the people’s rights. 

It was not long before his fellow-Welsh- 
‘men. recognized in Lloyd George the 


. 


poor Welsh orphan, now the world-famed | 
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qualities of leader, for at the age of 
twenty-five they elected him to Parlia- 
ment. When in this campaign his humble 
origin was spoken of derisively by his 
opponents, his ringing reply was, “The 
Tories have not yet realized that the day 
of the cottage-bred man has at last 
dawned.” 

The subsequent progress of Lloyd George 
from one public office to another, until in 
one of the most critical periods in the 
history of Fngland and the world he 
was called to occupy the post of British 
Prime Minister, is well known to the 
world. Mr. Spender’s narrative of those 
years reads like an enchanting romance. 
The book throws much light on the activi- 
ties of the Prime Minister at the Peace 
Conference. ‘Here came in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s characteristic qualities—his gen- 
ius for compromise, his twinkling good- 
humor, his amazing capacity for finding 
a middle way between different points of 
view.” 

His position with regard to the League 
of Nations is thus stated: “He profoundly 
believed in the League of Nations as the 
only way out for the human race. But he 
had not a very deep faith in schemes and 
constitutions. His idea was rather, in 
the good British way, to evolve a League 
from the Peace Conference. ... He be- 
lieved that periodical meetings of the 
Peace Conference, gradually including na- 
tions at first excluded, would lead to a 
slow growth of understanding between na- 
tions now too ardent for sovereignty to 
be affected by any decisions from Paris 
or Geneva.” 

Will not history yet justify Lloyd 
George’s view of the League? 

Those who speak of “the unscrupulous 
Lloyd George” will find no support for 
their views in this publication. Perhaps 
they will say that thé author’s “twenty- 
seven years of uninterrupted friendship” 
with his subject blinded him to more 
searching criticism. 

The reviewer, however, recommends 
this volume very highly to the public, as 
a work whose excellent merits render its 
shortcomings very unimportant. A. M.R. 


In Religious Bondage 

Tun Captives. By Hugh Walpole. 
York: George H. Doran Company. 

Mr. Walpole’s latest novel is realism cf 
a very high kind; it is also a vivid and 
telling study of contemporary religion. 
Its chief fault is the prevailing weakness 
of the realistic novel: it is written 
throughout in the minor key. Its domi- 
nant color is drab. Its atmosphere is 
depressing. There is scarcely a pleasant 
incident or noble character in the course 
of its nearly five hundred pages. From 
the general throng of personages, only 
two stand out with anything resembling 
high moral distinction. These are Miss 
Anne Cardinal, and the dissenting min- 
ister, Rey. John Warlock. All the others, 
including the hero and heroine, Maggie 
Cardinal and Martin Warlock, are painted 
in colors wholly sombre. Their romance 
is a sordid one, but it is pictured with 
no little power. The Captives reveals a 
landscape shrouded with low-hanging 
clouds,. through which no gleam of sun- 
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shine ever breaks. Mr. Walpole is a lit- 
erary artist. Of that there can be no 
question. He has imagination, insight, a 
genuine instinct for the dramatic. His 
characters are actual human beings. He 


has a remarkable faculty for getting into 


their skins. In Jeremy there was also 
not a little humor. This saving grace 
of the novelist is, however, lacking in his 
latest story. The Captives has a certain 
Bronté flavor; at the same time it sug- 
gests George Eliot. Its purpose is to 
show two people in bondage to religion. 
Various phases of the religious life of 
present-day England are described with 
discriminating care, the religion of the 
establishment as well as that of an ex- 
treme form of dissent known as the 
Kingscote Brethren. But although there ~ 
are some striking pictures of church ser- 
vices and personages, the author’s atti- 
tude toward it all is cold, cynical, un- 
sympathetic. Consequently, the book, in 
its main purpose, falls short. What, after 
all, is likely to be its central source of 
interest is the character of the heroine. 
Maggie Cardinal is a strange being, “with 
a bit of chaos about her.” But strange, 
lawless, ignorant, as Mr. Walpole paints 
her, she is by no means unattractive. We 
do not recall any other of his heroines 
who is one-half so lifelike. A.B. H. 
Ee ea 
Any book reviewed in THE REGISTER 
may be obtained at the list price from the 
Beacon Press Book SHop, 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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OLD-TIME FAVORITES 


When we see the children of to-day engrossed 
in their diversified entertainments, we look 
back upon the days of our childhood, the mem- 
ories of which are becoming every year more 
faint. Certain recollections cling, and we won- 
der whether the rising generation, the boys 
and girls who are often unjustly accused of 
irresponsibility .and indifference, really like to 
play and read the same things that we read 
when we were young. Does “Black Beauty” 
thrill as it did of yore? Do the children’s 
hearts go out in sympathy to the “Little Lame 
Prince”? 

We remember distinctly how, when the no- 
school bell rang, we would go up into the 
attic and devour the wonderful tales of King 
Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table, 
or read and re-read with indignation “A Man 
without a Country,” or imagine ‘we were 
Hans Brinker, the hero of the bursting dike. 
And we have not forgotten when we were older, 
how we fought side by side with the Honorable 
Peter Sterling in the battles for political de- 
cency. These and many others seem to us like 
old fr iends; although now we seldom meet, the 
memories are pleasant and lasting. 

THE BEACON PRESS has prepared a list 
of these titles and many other newer books, 
acquaintance with which we were not privileged 
as children to enjoy. "This list is available 
upon application, or the books can be examined 
at the unique book store at 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


The Turtle and the Boy 


ELIZABETH NELSON 
The turtle had his dwelling-place 
In just the spot that suited him;. 
"Twas near a grove where he could rove, 
A brook was near where he could swim, 


And there he spent his quiet hours 
With all a turtle could enjoy, 
Till into his contented life 
There entered a vacation boy. 


He brought the turtle to his home,— 
’ This same glad, free, vacation boy,— 
And waited on his gentle guest 

As if he were a- precious toy. 


And when the school-bell summoned him 
To study-hour and. lesson-book, 

He carried back the turtle safe 
To his own native grove and brook. 


Tales of the Mayflower Children 
Parimnck WorkKS WONDERS 


PAULINE CARRINGTON BOUVE 

Dew-of-the-Moon sat on her heels, star- 
ing straight before her, her long black 
plaits trailing on the rush mat beneath 
her. A scornful smile curled her lips 
as she sat thinking, for Dew-of-the-Moon 
was angry. 

Had not she been a friend to the white 
strangers, who had come among her peo- 
ple? Had not she told Isaac Allerton, the 
white trading chief, the meaning of the 
rattlesnake’s skin filled with arrows, and 
was it not through this knowledge gained 
through her (even though her brother, 
Corbitant, hated the white strangers) 
that they had escaped warfare? Yet they 
loved her not, but distrusted her! Even 
this very day was there not feasting and 
merrymaking at the Guard House on the 
hill because of the coming of a ship from 
their country across the Great Sea Water? 
And no messenger had come to bid her, 
Dew-of-the-Moon, to the feast! Well, 
Dew-of-the-Moon would show them she 
forgot not slights and would repay dis- 
trust with evil! ‘Because of this,” she 
said in her heart, “I will do mischief to 
these pale-face strangers who remember 
not good done to them.” But how was 
she to accomplish this? She sat thinking 
a long time,—then she smiled craftily. 

“Tf one of the children of these White 
Strangers comes to the wigwam of Dew- 
of-the-Moon, Watuwamut, their enemy, 
who hides near by, shall bear the child to 
the chief of the Massachusetts, as a pris- 
oner.” Hardly had Dew-of-the-Moon made 
this resolution in her embittered mind, 
when a shadow fell across the opening of 
the rush-mat hangings which served as 
a doorway, and little Patience Brewster 
stood before her. 

“Good-morrow to you, Dew-of-the- 
Moon,” said the child, smiling trustfully 
at her dark friend. ‘See, I have brought 
a bit of needlework with me. While you 
be doing your bead-work, I will do my 
stint of sewing, for all the older folk 
have gone to the Guard House to give 
thanks for the coming,of the Swan, though 


my father says the scant food it brings | 
\“Take away when the sun strikes so’— 


will scarce feed the newcomers themselves.” 
Dew-of-the-Moon made no answer and 


. 
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only gave the little girl a forbidding 
look. Thinking something had gone wrong 
with her friend, Patience sought to com- 
fort her. “Art troubled, Dew-of-the-Moon? 
Hath Keen Eye failed to bring in fish and 
deer’s meat? I have brought a store of 


‘marchpanes and seed-eakes of mother’s 


making for both of ye,” and, drawing 
from her petticoat and pinafore pockets 
the dainties, she held them out to the 
frowning squaw. 

Without a word, Dew-of-the-Moon 
reached forward, took the proffered gifts, 
went to the doorway and hurled them 
into the brook that ran near the wig- 
wam, Then she squatted again on the 
mat. More frightened by the coldly fierce 
look in the woman’s eyes -than by the 
violent action, Patience gave a start. ‘The 
quick tears sprang to her eyes, but her 
sturdy English pride kept them back. 

She stood for a moment hesitating, then 
she said: ‘‘Dew-of-the-Moon is angry. I 
will go.” But as she turned, along arm 
shot forth and grasped her firmly. Dazed 
by the strange and unaccountable behavior 
of one she had thought her friend, she 
stood for fully a minute like a statue 
in Dew-of-the-Moon’s grasp. Then her 
mind cleared and she began to think 
quickly. There was no use to make an 
outery, for the folk were all at the Guard 
House and would not hear her. She was 
entirely in the Indian woman’s power, for 
the settlers trusted her and would never 
dream that she would harm one of their 
children. Dew-of-the-Moon’s wigwam was 
the last place they would think of as 
holding any danger for her, and besides, 
they would be at the Guard House until 
after curfew-time. There was nothing 
to do but hide her fears as best she might 
from her captor, for Patience knew the 
truth—she was a prisoner in Dew-of-the- 
Moon’s wigwam! 

Self-reliance and courage were two of 
the lessons the Pilgrim children learned 
earliest in their homes, where toil, sacri- 
fice, and readiness to meet unforeseen peril 
made up the sum of daily life. Patience 
did not believe that Dew-of-the-Moon 
would dare to do her bodily harm, or 
that she wished to do so, but it was pos- 
sible that in her anger she might let 
some savage of an enemy tribe carry her 
off to a distant village. This was a ter- 
rifying thought, and when, a few minutes 
later, a warrior, hideously painted, and 
wearing a long bone necklace, entered the 
wigwam, Patience knew that this was 
the revenge Dew-of-the-Moon intended to 
take for some fancied injury or slight 
from the white people. 

With a quick glance \at Dew-of-the 
Moon, Watuwamut, a treacherous Pinese, 
advanced toward Patience with a threat- 
ening gesture. Dew-of-the-Moon faced 
him. “No hurt squaw child. Take away, 
but no hurt!” she said firmly. 

“Watuwamut is not ruled by women,” 
he replied contemptuously. 

“And Corbitant is not ruled by a 
Pinese,” she answered proudly. 

Watuwamut scowled, but he understood 
he could not offend Corbitant, for he 
needed help against his enemies, “Take 
away, but no hurt,” he agreed sullenly. 


And he counted off one, two, three, four, 
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and pointed to a tall birch-tree that stood 
near by. Patience understood perfectly. 
When the sunlight touched the fourth ring 
on the birch-tree’s trunk he would bear 
her’ away from fhome, parents—every- 
thing she loved! : 

The swarthy savage went from the 
wigwam as he uttered the fateful words 
and disappeared in the stretch of forest 
that lay behind Dew-of-the-Moon’s wig- 
wam. Parallel with the forest ran a 
stream upon which wild ducks were swim- 
ming, while on the other side of it lay 
the sandy ocean beach. 

In her terror, a wild thought came to 
Patience. If only she could get to the 
shining sand, she could trace a message 
there which might be seen and understood 
by some one passing on the way to Ply- 
mouth! But Dew-of-the-Moon would 
never let her out of sight! What hope 
was there for her escape? 
the sunlight touch the first, then the see- 
ond, then the third ring on the tree’s 
silver trunk, and a sickly horror came 
over her. She shivered at the thought 
that in a very little while the terrible 
painted savage would return! She saw 
Dew-of-the-Moon’s eyes upon her, and in 


her desperation she said to herself: “No, 
I will not give up all hope. Something 
yet may happen to save me!” Just then 


there was a cry from the ducks on the 
water and a whir of wings as they rose 
in flight. Some one was coming from that 
direction. Was it Watuwamut or some one 
from the settlement? 

Dew-of-the-Moon went to the opening, 
and a frown darkened her face, for a 
canoe was drifting downstream, and its 
owner was about to steer toward the shore 
nearest the wigwam. She must in some 
way turn him from this purpose, for no 
one must see the white child in her wig- 
wam. Pushing Patience behind a pile of 
mats in the corner, she ‘hastened out 
toward the man in the canoe, who was 
now coming ashore. In a moment Patience 
decided to risk gaining the beach, and, 
seizing a long, slender twig, she ran, swift 
as a frightened deer, to the sands and with 
trembling fingers wrote on its shining sur- 
face the word “HELP” and underneath 
drew a half-moon and the rough outlines 
of a wigwam. It was a forlorn hope, 
but it was better than doing nothing. It 
was utterly useless to try to make her 
escape by flight, for Dew-of-the-Moon was 
far fleeter of foot than she, and besides, 
the savage would be there to join in the 
chase and:she would certainly be over- 
taken before she had gained twenty rods. 
All this flashed through her mind, and she 
ran back and crouched again behind the 


mats before Dew-of-the-Moon returned | 


from speaking with the Indian, whom 
she had succeeded in sending back up- 
stream in search of a deer she said she 
had .seen going in that direction a few 
minutes before. With a grunt of satis- 
faction as she peered behind the mats and 
saw Patience still huddled there, the 
squaw went to the doorway and looked 
out again, this time toward the ocean. 
What did she see there that made her 
start guiltily? Patience could not know, 
but a wild hope rose in her heart. Was 
it some one from Plymouth who had read 
her message in the sand? 


She watched: 


‘* 
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While the child crouched there in an 
agony of terror and suspense two sturdy 
figures were puzzling over the marks in 
the glittering sand. 

“These be letters!’ exclaimed Edward 
Dotey at last, looking up. “Marry, I be 
no scholar, yet can I make these out, 
thanks to the little learning I got in Ley- 
den. ‘H-H-L-P’—that means somebody is 
in trouble! But where?” 

“Why, look, donkey, at the moon and 
Indian house,” replied William Latham, 
who was quick-witted though he boasted 
no book-learning. “The ‘picture means 
yon wigwam where Dew-of-the-Moon 
lives. Let us hasten thither. She hath 
oft befriended us,’ and without more ado, 
the two serving-men of the settlement, 
who were out in search of driftwood for 


- the morrow’s oven fires, made their way to 


Dew-of-the-Moon’s wigwam. : 
“Good-day to you,’ greeted Edward 

Dotey. “Be anything amiss here?” 
Dew-of-the-Moon shook her head and 


would have bade them follow the Indian 


she had sent after the deer, but Patience 
sprang up from her hiding-place and faced 
her boldly. 

“T go home with these good men who 
have answered my eall,” she said. ‘“Fare- 
well.” Then whispering: “Take me away! 
Take me away!’ she dragged the mysti- 
fied Edward and William out of the wig- 
wam and hurried them off on the road 
that led to Plymouth Towne. ~ 

When Watuwamut returned he was in 
a great rage to find Patience gone, but 
Dew-of-the-Moon was strangely calm. 
“Who can stand against the white child 
wonder-worker? In the silence she called, 
and out of the silence was she answered !” 

That night, when Patience told her 
strange tale, Elder Brewster bowed his 
head in a prayer of gratitude for his 
child’s return, and Mistress Brewster 
kissed the little maid as she said, “Truly, 
the saying hath come true in this house, 
for our Patience hath this day indeed 
worked wonders.” 

(Copyright, 1921) 


Daisy 
ROSE BROOKS 

It was at the Christmas tree for horses, 
in Post-Office Square, Boston, that we met 
Daisy,—my small son David and I. You 
never heard of a Christmas tree for 
horses? Boston does many nice things, 
but one of the very nicest, from year’s end 
to year’s end, is to hold a Christmas festi- 
val for its working-horses on the day be- 
fore Christmas. 

“That’s Post-Office Square!’ shouted 
David, while we were yet on a side street. 
Of itself the old brown square could never 
have called forth the enthusiasm that 
rang in his voice, but there in the middle 
stood a tall straight Christmas tree, its 
red apples and its gay decorations glit- 
tering in the winter sunshine. 

And the horses! They crowded the 
square,—brown, black, white,—with -more 
coming. As soon as each clattered over 


the cobblestones, a welcoming man filled a 


nose-bag with oats and chopped carrots, 


a _ hung- it over the horse-guest’s nose, and 


e the driver a cup of fragrant hot 
2, Merry Christmas was in the air. 
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“How many horses have been to your 
tree—do you know?” asked David, his 
eyes shining, one mittened hand stroking 
the nose of a big brown horse. 

“Seven hundred,’ said the man, “and 
there’ll be more. We stay here till dark, 
and then we’re busier than ever.” 

“Busier than ever?’ David repeated 
after him. “What do you do then?” 

“Lots of horses come,’ the man went 
on, “but lots more can’t come. Don’t 
know about it, or else have to work too 
late, tugging wagons of bundles so boys 
and girls won’t find empty stockings on 
Christmas morning.” 

“Oh, I wish they could stop in time to 
come,” said David. 

“Never mind,”’—the busy man comforted 
him as he filled one nose-bag after an- 
other for his waiting guests,—‘‘never you 
mind, sonny, we don’t forget them. If 
they can’t come to the tree, we go to 
them.” 


“You do? How do you know ‘where 
they live?” David’s eyes widened with 
happiness. 


“How does Santa know where boys 
and girls live?” joked the big man. ‘Not 
a barn in the city we don’t ed ako 
trust us for that!” 

With a sigh of deep relief David strolled 
over to a circle of men, women, and boys 
around a sleek fat white horse. “Why, 
see the medals!” said David, as we joined 
the circle. Bending closer, he read on 
one, “Championship Medal for Work- 
horses, 1918.” 

“Daisy,” said the weatherbeaten driver, 
in answer to some one’s question. “Her 
name’s Daisy. How old is she? MDaisy, 
this man wants to know how old you are. 
Tell him.” 

Daisy rubbed an ingratiating nose over 
her master’s rough coat. “Keep out of 
my pocket!” he commanded. “Didn’t you 
hear me? Tell the man how old you are. 
Don’t be ashamed of your age.” 

Daisy lifted one foot lazily and pawed 
the pavement fifteen distinct times. 

“Wifteen !’”’ laughed the crowd. “Is that 
right?” 

“You hear them, Daisy?’ went on the 
grizzled driver. “They think you don’t 
know. You tell them again, and with your 
other foot.” 

Daisy’s long pink tongue gathered in the 
chains that fastened her reins to her bit 
and as she jingled them between her 
teeth she raised her other front foot and 
again pawed fifteen times. 

“Well!” breathed the astonished crowd 
as Daisy let the chains fall out of her 
mouth and daintily accepted a lump of 
sugar which her master offered. 

“Oh! Oh!’ exclaimed David. “Isn't 
there any place where I can get her some 
sugar, mother?” 

“You come with me. T’ll show you 
where there’s always plenty of sugar,” 
said the driver, climbing up to his driver’s 


-seat, with David scrambling over the 


wheel after him. “Under this blanket 
there’s most generally sugar,” and he pro- 
duced a carton of the best lump sugar 
made. ; 

“Why, we don’t always have this 
kind,” said David, with the frankness of 
his years. 

“Oh, well, Daisy likes it,” said the 
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gruff old driver. “Here, put some lumps 
in your pocket and ask Daisy if she wants 
a piece. Don’t you give it to her, though, 
unless she asks for it like a lady. Daisy,” 
he went on in the same, tone, “that boy 
has sugar in his pocket. If you want 
a piece, you'd better ask him for it.” 

Instantly Daisy’s nose was nuzzling 
David’s pockets. “Don’t pick his pocket! 
Be a lady and ask for it!” commanded 
the driver. 

Again Daisy lifted a knowing foot and 
pawed three times. “That’s the way she 
says ‘please,’” explained the driver, as 
Daisy munched her sugar. ‘What else 
can she do? Well, she can shake hands, 
with any foot you please, and she’s pretty 
good at following. Come on, Daisy.” So 
saying, he strolled off, and instantly 
Daisy’s eyes were on him and in his wake 
she followed, avoiding wagons, waiting for 
people to pass! Around the entire square, 
in and out, sauntered the driver, with 
never a glance behind, and in his tracks 
followed Daisy, white ears pointed for- 
ward. 

Back they came to the admiring circle. 
“Well, we’re off now,” said the driver, pull- 
ing his heavy cap over his ears. ‘Come 
on, old pal! How long have I driven 
her? Quite a spell. Like this when I 
first drove her? I should say not! First 
time I laid eyes on Daisy she was the 
worst-kicking, meanest-biting horse you’d 
find in four counties. How’d I do it? 
Oh, well, course I knew she wasn’t like 
that naturally,—no horse is. Hadn’t had 
a fair chance, Daisy hadn’t. It’s just 
that I like ’em and know how they feel, 
under their skins.” 

A clatter of wheels and off they were, 


‘| Daisy’s arched neck low, her strong shoul- 


ders braced willingly against the harness. 

“Read the name on the wagon, quick!” 
said David. “You’ve written it down 
already? Do you s’pose there are any 
other horses in the world as smart as 
Daisy?’ David looked as if he were com- 
ing to earth from a happy dream-world. 

“Tf there are, I hope they have drivers 
just like Daisy’s, don’t you?” smiled a 
man next him, who had been as absorbed. 
as he. 

“You don’t s’pose all horses would be 
like that if all the drivers understood 
them?” asked David, with a sudden illumi- 
nating thought. 

“T shouldn’t be at all surprised,” said 
the man. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s nr 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their owas 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes, 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can opes 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presiwent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 
Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Browa, 
ev. Harry Foster Burns Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, 
D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. ‘ 
PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, i 
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He Leads His People in Grace 


Dr. Walter Mason with Mrs. Mason ts cele- 
brated by his parish, at the com- 
pletion of twenty ‘years 


ROY B. WINTERSTEEN 


On Wednesday evening, January 12, 
members of the First Unitarian Church of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., celebrated the twentieth 
anniversary of the call of Dr. L. Walter 
Mason to its ministry. It was an occa- 
sion of rejoicing. The strong ties of af- 
fectionate relationship and service were 
made manifest. These have been cumula- 
tive years. They have tested the qualities 
of minister and people and revealed rich 
resources for growth and development as 
a short-term pastorate never could reveal 
them. One finds a steadying and strength- 
ening influence in such a long-continued 
association as this has been. It makes 
one feel the true depth of human nature, 
and how time alone matures and ripens 
the best that is in us for each other. 

About two hundred people sat down to 
the supper. The table in the centre was 
arranged in the shape of a cross. At its 
head were Dr. and Mrs. Mason. Appro- 
priate decorations brightened the scene. 
A cake was brought in, lighted with 
twenty candles. At this time Mrs. R. B. 
Savage sang a solo, to the music of 
Louise Reichardt’s “When the Roses 
Bloom,” the words having been specially 
written by Mrs. George I. Stebbins :— 


Bring we here the token of our common years, 

Faith and love nnbroken, laughter shared and 
tears ; 

’Neath these tapers glowing, 
fair, 

By its richness showing our affection rare. 


lies a treasure 


Bring we here the token of our love for you, 
Ties through years unbroken, faith forever true ; 
From this gold soft-gleaming, you shall read 
once more, 
Warm as sunlight streaming, 
store. 


our affection’s 


Mr. George Faunce recalled the trepi- 
dation with which a small group of men 
awaited the arrival of the new minister 
twenty years ago, anxious lest he should 
not be able to maintain the high standard 
of Rey. Charles E. St. John, his predeces- 
sor. The church moved on to new suc- 
cesses, ever true to the lines of its high 
traditions. Furthermore, “since at least 
once in twenty years, words of praise 
might be spoken with propriety,” Mr. 
Faunce, on behalf of the congregation, 
wished to express the deep pleasure they 
felt in having had Dr. and Mrs. Mason 
and their children in the life of the 
church. A silken purse was presented 
with its contents of gold, to Dr. and Mrs. 
Mason. Dr. Mason did not reply for a 
moment, but after the applause had died 
away he rose to confess the sharp self- 
appraisal he made in those first years and 
the happiness in which he now reviewed 
them. One after another of the heads 
of the various church organizations rose 
with lighted candle and proposed a grace- 
ful toast. 

The annual meeting followed the sup- 
per. The reports showed the past year, 
both in point of numbers and of finances, 
to have been one of the best the church 
has known. The membership of three 
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hundred is more than four times what it 
was twenty years ago. The Sunday- 
school has one hundred and eighty-five 
members on its roll, not counting the 
adult group. The Women’s Alliance has 
more than one hundred and eighty mem- 
bers, and is one of the most able and 
public-spirited bodies of women in the 
city. The Laymen’s League, under the 
leadership of R. B. Savage, is showing 
great intensity of religious purpose. This 
church raised over $27,000 toward the 
Unitarian Campaign, $12,000 of which 
was paid in cash. David BH. Mitchell and 
Leander Trautmann, both well-known at- 
torneys, were elected to the board of 
trustees. The board was authorized to 
employ an assistant to Dr. Mason. 

One of the important achievements of 


Dr, Mason’s ministry in Pittsburgh has | on, 


been the erection of the present beautiful 


church edifice on a very choice site and in | acknowledge 
Dr. Mason was | not? 


a most strategic location. 
a member of the group that was success- 
ful in bringing about the establishment 
of a juvenile court in Pittsburgh. For 
years he has been one of the directors of 
the University Extension Board. He has 
been for a long time a faithful and effi- 
cient member of the board of trustees of 
the Meadville Theological School, where 
he has served on the inner circle of the 
executive committee. 

The anniversary supper threw an inter- 
esting sidelight on the problem of self- 
renewal that confronts the modern church 
and especially the city church. It was 
found that out of sixty members of the 
church twenty years ago, only twenty- 
seven could be present at this meeting. 


Unitarian World Responsibility 


To the Hditor of Ton CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 

May one who has been deeply interested 
in the Unitarian Campaign, who did all 
in his power to aid it, and who heartily 
rejoices in its success, be permitted, now 
that it is over, to make an inquiry re- 
garding one feature of it which he has 
not been able to understand? The object 
of my inquiry is not at all to criticise, 
but to call attention to a matter which I 
believe vital to the future of Unitarianism, 
and indeed vital in the spending of this 
very money which we have raised. 

What did it mean that in announcing 
the Campaign, and in all the flood of lit- 
erature sent out by the Campaign Com- 
mittee to arouse the churches, not a word 
was spoken about Unitarian opportunities 
or responsibilities outside of this country, 
and that when the apportionments were 
made of the large fund which had been 
raised, not a dollar was set aside or desig- 
nated for propaganda in foreign lands? 

It may be replied that the Apportion- 
ment Committee allotted $10,000 to the 
International Congress of Religious Lib- 
erals. Yes, this is an excellent object, the 
small sum named may well have been 
given to it; but that Congress in no sense 
stands for Unitarian foreign propaganda 
work; its aim is simply to bring into co- 
operation men and organizations in our 
own and other lands that are already 
liberal. 
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large sums assigned by the Apportion- 
ment Committee to the American Unita- 
rian Association for a “chureh extension 
work” ($200,000) and to the Unitarian 
Layman’s League ($750,000) may, if 
these organizations so desire and order, 
be employed for propaganda work in for- 
eign countries. Here seems to be our 
one hope. But it is only a hope, and, it 
must be confessed, a very vague one, since 
not a hint has been given from any quar- 
ter that a dollar of this money is in- 
tended for foreign use. 

This is not a light matter. It is some- 
thing very, very grave. It is not simply 
a question of assigning certain amounts 
of money to this object or that. It is 
something that affects the very nature of 
the Unitarian movement from this time 
Is ours to be a world movement, or 
only an American? Are we going to 
world responsibilities, or 
We have a gospel that the non- 
Christian world welcomes as it welcomes 
no other; opportunities are open to us 
far more promising and far more urgent 
than are offered to any other Christian 
church. 

Do any among us say that we have 
plenty to do at home? that we need all 
our money for home work? All denomina- 
tions once said that, and as long as they 
said it their home work languished. All 
tell us that their foreign work, their 
large-visidned, unselfish world activity, 
has ~-strengthened their home work as 
nothing else has ever done. 

Christian Science has set out to carry 
its gospel to all the world; so has the 
Salvation Army; so has every important 
Christian denomination except ours. Shall 
we, who profess to be religious leaders 
and pioneers, selfishly or lazily refuse to 
hear the world’s call or to recognize its 
need? All the other denominations in 
setting out upon their drives for money, 
have raised high the banner of world 
service, world service through foreign 
missions; and from the beginning they 
have all proclaimed that something like 
one-half of all the funds they obtained 
would be employed for that great and 
splendid end. And furthermore, they all 
tell us that this thought of world service 
proved their mightiest and most effective 
appeal. Why have we not made this ap- 
peal? From this time on, will we make it, 
or will we not? , 

Said an old Hebrew seer, “Where there 
is no vision, the people perish.” Will the 
Unitarian movement perish for want of 
vision, perish from its. own selfish willing- 
ness to stay at home, to do very little, to 
dare very little, to remain very small? 

We have long been lamenting that 
young men do not enter our ministry. 
With our denominational timidity and 
narrowness of outlook, why should they? 
Let us get world vision, world ambition, 
a spirit of doing, worthy of our splendid 
faith, and our ministry will not lack 
recruits. ; 

Now, with this great Fund in our hands 
and with this great new awakening 
among us, has not the time come for us 
to be born again, and enter upon a mis- 
sion of world service worthy of our world 
gospel? ‘ J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


It is true that some portions of the'!. New Yorx Crry. 
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Notes on Religion in Europe 


Relative strength of Catholic and Protestant 
in Switzerland—Dif ficulties under 
German Republic ; 
CHARLES W. WENDTE 

It was thought a remarkable sign of 
theological progress and increasing liber- 
ality among Protestant Christians when, 
in 1905, a Unitarian, Rev. Minot J. Sav- 
age, was invited by the authorities of 
the State Church in Geneva, Switzerland, 
to stand in John Calvin’s historic pulpit 
in St. Peter’s Cathedral and preach the 
sermon before the International Congress 
of Unitarian and Other Religious Liberals. 
Another significant and interesting occa- 
sion was the appearance of the eloquent 
preacher, Miss Maude Royden, a liberal 
Anglican, in the same pulpit last summer, 
an event which did not receive at the 
time the public notice which it deserved.* 
Miss Royden read the Scripture lesson in 
French, and offered prayer in that lan- 
guage, but preached in English, and made 
a most favorable impression. “Clad in a 
black skull-cap and high black dress with 
a turned-down white collar, she was the 
very picture of a Puritan woman of 
ancient times,” comments a Geneva paper. 
Her clear articulation, simplicity and 
calmness were very impressive. 

For some years previous to the World 
War the Catholic population of Geneva, 
once the Protestant Rome, increased at 
the expense of the Protestants. In 1913 
the church statistics showed 73,500 Prot- 
estants and 91,500 Roman Catholics. The 
increase of the latter element was chiefly 
due to the immigration of working-people. 
To-day the census reports 84,500 Protes- 
tants to 81,700 Catholics. Of the seventy 
thousand or more inhabitants enrolled in 
the Church of Calvin only 3,145 make any 
financial contribution to it, so habituated 
had the citizens become to the former 
system of state support of the. churches. 
The latter find it a hard task to induce 
their parishioners to adopt the voluntary 
system made necessary by the separation 
of church and state in Switzerland. The 
recent increase of the pastoral salaries by 
nearly one hundred per cent. makes the 
financial situation still more serious. 

It is interesting to note the gradual re- 
construction of German Protestant church 
life under the new republican form of goy- 
ernment in that country, which has put 
an end to the former union of state and 
church, a union which brought disaster 
to both the religion and the politics of 
the German people. The reorganization 
of the churches is impeded by circum- 
stances peculiar to the life of the nation 
at the present day, especially the particu- 
larism, or local institutions, of the dif 
ferent states which made up the former 
empire, and still remain to embarrass and 
delay the reconstitution of the religious 
life of the new political order in Ger- 
many. But. still more formidable is the 
bigoted and stubborn opposition of the 
orthodox and reactionary elements which 
cling to their ancient privileges and tradi- 
tions, and refuse to yield to the light of 
the new day. This is especially the case 
as regards the religious education of the 


-* The incident was noted editorially in Tum 
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young. A friend writes: “Large orthodox 
associations have formed a League of 
‘believers in Christ,’ consisting of clergy- 
men and school-teachers who demand a 
strongly evangelical and creedal religious 
instruction in the German public schools, 
most of which still maintain religious 
teaching in their courses. Others declare 
themselves in favor of handing the entire 
religious instruction of youth over to the 
after the American method. 
Thus they would be able to control it 
more effectively and assure its orthodoxy, 
as is the case in your country.” The Ger- 
man Society for Religious Education, of 
which Miss Karola Barth, D.D., of Frank- 
fort, is president, strongly maintains the 
system of an undenominational, free, and 
reverent teaching of children and youth 
by properly qualified laymen and lay- 
women and clergy in the public schools of 
Germany, and endeavors to provide the 
materials for it. 

‘Miss Barth, who is the only woman 
licensed to preach in Germany, has re- 
cently been elected a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the International 
Congress of Religious Liberals. 

“In Hisenach,” she writes us, “I met 
Muck Lamberty and his band, one of the 
most extraordinary of the many strange 
manifestations of our time. He is a 
young mechanic who, at the head of a 
company of youth, girls and boys, with 
wreaths of flowers on their heads, jour- 
neys from town to town, and appeals to 
their inhabitants to live a life of purity, 
joy, naturalness, and the love of God. 
And the wonderful thing about it is his 
success in this crusade. He came to 
Erfurt with some twenty-four hundred 
young people; to Hisenach with several 
hundred. I heard him speak there in the 
church to eight thousand people. There 
is something’ wonderfully winning about 
his naive originality. During the winter 
he works at his trade, and his immediate 
disciples hire themselves out as laborers 
and servants in nearby peasant houses. 
In summer they sally forth on their 
wandering life. In addition to his ad- 
dresses he assembles the people in the 
fields, and with his helpers teaches them 
beautiful old country dances, and for the 
children charming games. They aresworn 
enemies of any kind of organization or of 
politics. They call themselves ‘ice-break- 
ers’ who are sent to break up all forms 
of hatred, and to call men to the joy of 
divine love and brotherly service. There 
is much crude, visionary emotionalism in 
all this, no doubt, and much youthful self- 
exaltation. But it is inspiring to see such 
an evidence of warm love for the plain 
people of the land, and such religious 
fervor. I find myself wondering whether 
we shall hear again of Muck Lamberty 
next spring.” 

A very important religious movement in 
Germany is the recent union of five lib- 
eral Christian associations in one Society 
for Present-day Christianity at a largely 
attended meeting held at the historic 
Wartburg in Wisenach. The associations 
represented on the merger were the Pres- 
ent-day Christianity societies of Saxony 
and Southern Germany, the Union of the 
Free Peoples churches of Thuringia, and 
the Friends of the Christian World. 
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The Free Religious congregations of 
Germany held their annual meeting last 
autumn in Leipsic. Among the partici- 
pants were the well-known writers Bruno 
Wille, Rudolf Penzig, Ludwig Gurlitt, 
Dr. Aigner, head of the League of Mon- 
ists, and Rev. Miss von Petzold, minister 


of the congregation in Koenigsberg, 
Prussia. 
A union of liberal societies — the 


Free German Religious Association—was 
formed. A number of new societies have 
been organized throughout Germany, many 
of whom are animated more by animosity 
towards the existing church than by con- 
scious religious needs. 

The German National Parliament at 
Weimar consists of 175 Protestants, 105 
Roman Catholics, 185 Free Believers of 
all shades of religious faith and unfaith, 
members of no church, ten Jews, and 
thirty-three who make no return of their 
religious status—452 members in all. 

The United States Congress has twenty- 
four Roman Catholic members, eighty- 
two Methodists, fifty-seven Presbyterians, 
thirty-one Episcopalians, twenty-six Bap- 
tists, twenty-two ‘Christians,’ four Unita- 
rians, two Quakers, and three Jews. Only 
ten of the legislators profess no denomi- 
national allegiance. 

The publisher Hans H. Reclam of Leip- 
sic is no more. With his father, A. P. 
Reclam, he founded in 1867 the Universal 
Library whose issues now number six 
thousand different works, mostly the 
classics of the literature of all nations, at 
a cost of one or two marks each, a won- 
derful contribution to popular informa- 
tion and culture. 


Mr. Wetherell on Pacific Coast 


Los ANGELES, CaAuir., January 24.—Carl 
B. Wetherell, field secretary of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, has arrived here 
to spend four months on the Pacific Coast. 
After a brief survey of the situation, he 
summarizes it as’ follows :— 

“There is much to be done; a fertile 
field to cultivate, and the finest men and 
women with whom to work.” 

On his first Sunday here he found a 
congregation of two hundred and twenty- 
five persons assembled to hear Rey. Edwin 
B. Backus. On the following Sunday Mr. 
Wetherell occupied the pulpit. He also 
was the speaker at the regular meeting 
of the League chapter on January 19. 

At the annual meeting the society en- 
thusiastically voted to increase the min- 
ister’s salary. 

During Mr. Wetherell’s stay here an 
attempt is to be made to comply with a 
request for evening services in Hollywood. 
He reports a revival of interest in 
Pomona. His itinerary includes engage- 
ments at Alameda and Hemet, which is 
being supplied by Mr. Selleck, minister 
of the Universalist church in Riverside. 
Pasadena, Long Beach, and Redlands have 
been visited within a few days. 

In accordance with the programme of 
co-operation by the League and other Uni- 
tarian agencies, Mr. Wetherell assisted in 
the organization of a branch of the Young 
People’s ReligiouS Union in the church 
here. He has also addressed the Women’s 
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American Unitarian Association 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The regular meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was held at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., on Tuesday, January 11, 1921, 
at 2 P.M. 

Present: Messrs. Aborn, Bates, Blinn, 
Cornish, Eliot, F. M. Eliot, Hobbs, Parks, 
Reese, Robertson, Simons, Thayer, Wright ; 
Miss Bantroft and Mrs. Dewey. 

In the absence of the treasurer, the as- 
sistant secretary presented for him the 
following financial statement for the 
month of December :— 


RECEIPTS 
Cash on hand December 1, 1920.... $22,317.10 
From (GOnatiOle.s. a. cslocee vine hs 2,231.00 
Bequest of William A. Cope- 

land of Boston, Mass., to 

create the William A. Cope- 

Jand Band... Sec dente ee 2,000.00 
Bequest of Mrs. Caroline Hoar 

Greene of Burlington, Vt., 

added to the Grindall Rey- 

NOLS LEUNG. = sh ame eee 2,000.00 
Bequest of Mrs. Caroline EH. 

Sprague of Atascadero, 

Calif., added to the Reserve 

PUELCL  Satavaile ats pia euawis emia a ee 100.00 
Unitarian Service Pension So- 

ciety Permanent Fund : Uni- 

tarian Campaign, Incorpo- 

rated, on account... J... 3. 63,250.00 
Sustentation Fund: Unitarian 

Campaign, Incorporated, on 

RCCATINIS .12.07s wialctee chem castes 63,250.00 
Religious Education Fund: 

Unitarian Campaign, Incor- 

porated, on account....... 24,750.00 
Church Extension Account: 

Unitarian Campaign, Incor- 

porated, on account....... 57,750.00 
Church Equipment Account: 

Unitarian Campaign, Incor- 

porated, on account....... 24,750.00 
International Congress of Re- 

ligious Liberals’ Account: 

Unitarian Campaign, Incor- 

porated, on account....... 2,750.00 
Income of invested funds.... 16,064.45 
PUTTUOTOSUs oss slate areca ieherele «aioe 17.69 
Investment Church Building 

Loan Fund, repaid on loans 1,540.00 
Investments, received for re- 

investment «sa mcreie sieve Peace 44,767.50 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Wayside Pulpitus....). See + 306.00 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Unitarian Buildings....... 5.25 

$327,848.99 
PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes, societies, 

EC. wes Kccuara o Seeneeneaet ne emcee $7,513.79 
Salaries and other missionary 

OXPONTED: ssa) sialelstplo ene ae 2,946.63 
Payments on account of sundry 

trust funds; 3. guess ae 4,017.83 
Investments and reinvestments 133,574.50 
Accrued interest on bonds pur- 

Chased). <.-\< slaislsss eerlusraeeateie 1,761.67 
Publication Department...... 4,000.00 
Expenses Unitarian Buildings 1,331.65 
Investments Church Building 

Loan Fund, loans........ 3,000.00 
Murdock Parsonage Fund.... 115.27 
Fairhaven Unitarian Society, 

legal wervices.... . seks 1,000.00 

Cash on hand January 1, 1921...,. 168,587.65 
$327,848.99 


The president announced the sudden 
death of Rey. H. C. McDougall, of Frank- 
lin, N.H., vice-president of the Associa- 
tion, and the secretary read the follow- 
ing resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted :— 


Voted, To place upon record the grateful ap- 
preciation of the board of the character and 
services of Rev. Henry C. McDougall, vice- 
president of the Association, who died at his 
home in Franklin, N.H., on January 3, in his 
seventy-first year. He endeared himself to his 
associates by his direct and sincere nature, and 
by his loyalty and unstinted devotion to the 
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best interests of our cause. In every relation 
of life he rang true. He was wise and far- 
seeing, both in the things of this world and in 
the things of the spirit. He enriched the 
thought and life of his fellow-workers by force- 
ful speech, by judicious counsels, and by high 
example. 

Voted, That the secretary be requested to 
transmit to Mrs. McDougall and her sons the 
sympathy of the officers and directors of the 
Association. 


The president introduced Rey. Eugene 
R. Shippen, who on behalf of a few friends 
of Rey. J. Hstlin Carpenter presented to 
the Association, in accordance with the 
ter. The president accepted the gift on 
behalf of the board of directors. 

The president read a letter offering to 
the Association in accordance with the 
wishes of the late Miss Annette P. Rogers, 
a bust in plaster of Rey. William Ellery 
Channing, and it was 


Voted, That the secretary be requested to 
send the thanks of the board to the ladies 
who, acting upon the desire of Miss Annette 
P. Rogers, have sent to the Association, in 
Miss Rogers’s name, the gift of a bust of Dr. 
Channing. 


The president introduced Rey. Gabriel 
Csiki, minister of the Unitarian church at 
Kolozsvér, Transylvania, who briefly ad- 
dressed the board on the situation in 
Transylvania, and expressed the cordial 
appreciation of his associates for the sym- 
pathy and assistance of the Unitarians of 
America. 


Voted, To put on record the deep apprecia- 
tion of the board of the zealous and success- 
ful labors of the Unitarian Campaign Commit- 
tee, and of the discretion and vigilant concern 
for the widespread interests of our fellowship 
which have marked the decisions of the com- 
mittee on allotments. : 

The board gratefully accepts the trust estab- 
lished under the votes of the committee and 
pledges its best efforts to use the funds put 
at its disposal for the advancement of our 
cause with all the wisdom and energy that it 
can command. 

Voted, That Messrs. Cornish, Simons, and 
Richardson be a committee to take up with the 
Campaign Committee and the Committee on 
Allotments the adjustment of certain obliga- 
tions arising under the votes of the Committee 
on Allotments which appear to require further 
consideration and clearer understanding. 

The board requests this committee :— 

-I. To confer and report upon ways and 
means of providing for the needs and expecta- 
tions of All Souls Church in Washington, and 
of fulfilling the agreements entered into with 
All Souls -Church. * 

II. To present to the committee on allot- 
ments the petition of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education and its Advisory Council and 
to ask that the committee permit the appro- 
priation for religious education to be applied 
to immediate and pressing needs, rather than 
to increase of endowment. 


Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee it was 


Voted, To authorize the treasurer with the 
money received for that purpose from the Uni- 
tarian Campaign Committee, to open an ac- 
count to be known as International Congress, 
and to make payments from that account from 
time to time upon the order of the American 
members of the executive committee of the 
Congress, Messrs. Eliot, Wendte, and Strong, 
and their successors. 

Voted, To. authorize the treasurer, with the 
appropriations paid and to be paid in accord- 
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ance with the votes of the Unitarian Cam- 
paign Committee, to open accounts to be known 
as Church Extension and Church Hquipment, 
to be administered by a special committee of 
the board of directors, both capital and inter- 
est to be available for the work under the 
direction of the committee. 

Voted, That a committee, consisting of Rev. 
Minot Simons as chairman, the president, sec- 
retary, and treasurer, Mr. Richardson, Mr.. 
Wright, and Miss Lowell, be appointed to ad- 
minister the work to be undertaken under these 
trusts. The committee to report its acts and 
plans at each meeting of the board. 

Voted, That a sum not to exceed $10,000 be 
put at the disposal of the committee for im- 
mediate use. 

Voted, To authorize the treasurer to set up 
upon his books an endowment to be known 
as the Sustentation Fund, with a capital as 
provided for by the grants of the Unitarian 
Campaign Committee. The Fund shall be held 
as a permanent endowment, but it may be in- 
vested as a part of the general investments 
of the Association. 

Voted, To amend the by-laws of the board 
by the incorporation of a new Article XXII. to 
read as follows :— 


“The Sustentation Fund shall be admin- 
istered by a standing committee of the 
board, appointed in accordance with the 
provisions of Article IV., and with power 
to expend the income of the fund in ac- 
cordance with the rules adopted at the 
meeting of the board of directors on Janu- 
ary 11, 1921. Article VII. of the by-laws 
shall not apply to the committee on the 
Sustentation Fund. The committee shall 
report to the board semi-annually, in May 
and November.” 


The present Article XXII. of the by- 
laws shall become Article XXIII. 


Voted, To adopt the following rules for the 
administration of the Sustentation Fund :— 

I. The Fund shall be administered by a 
standing committee of the board of directors, 
to be appointed as provided in the by-laws of 
the board. The’ committee shall meet semi- 
annually, in April and October, and at other 
times at the call of the chairman. The com- 
mittee shall have power to employ visitors or 
travelling agents, but the expense of adminis- 
tration, travel, etc., shall never exceed in any 
one year six per cent. of the income of the 
Fund. 

II. The Fund shall be safely invested and 
the income paid by the treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation in quarterly payments in accordance 
with the list of ministers to be furnished by 
the committee. E 

Ill. The committee shall make appropria- 
tions from the income of the Fund to supple- 
ment the inadequate salaries of ministers of 
deserving parishes. The free use and occupa- 
tion of a parsonage shall be estimated to add 
twenty-five per cent. to a minister’s salary. 

IV. Grants shall be made for terms of one 
year, and shall be payable in quarterly pay- 
ments. The first appropriations shall be made 
by the committee in April, 1921, and the first 
payment shall become due on July 30, 1921, 
and thereafter quarterly on October 30, Janu- 
ary 30, and April 30. ; 

Vv. A grant from the fund shall lapse upon 
the death, resignation, or removal of the min- 
ister, but it may be renewed for the remainder 
of the year to his successor by special action 
of the committee. 

VI. The committee shall never permit the 
total of its appropriations in any one year to 
exceed the income of the Fund for that fiscal 
year. It shall take great care not to create 
or foster a sense of dependence. Its grants are 
expected to augment and never to diminish the 
generosity of the local constituency. They are 
to be used to stimulate and never to reduce 
the sense of responsibility of the parish for the | 
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payment of an adequate salary to the min- 
ister. 


Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, To appropriate $1,000, the amount of 
a special donation, to the Fairhaven Unitarian 
Society for legal services in its case against the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company. 

Voted, To pay from the Reserve Fund $11 
for expenses in connection with the Church of 
the Unity, Neponset, Mass. . 

Voted, That the president and secretary, 
with the heads of the Departments of Finance, 
Publication, Church Extension, and Religious 
Education, be authorized to represent the Asso- 
ciation at the meetings of the Central Council. 


Upon the recommendation of- the li- 
brary committee it was 


Voted, That the secretary be requested to 
convey to Miss Anna M. Bancroft the thanks 
and appreciation of the directors of the Asso- 
ciation for her generous contribution in defray- 
ing the cost of publishing one thousand copies 
of the Circulating Library Catalog. 


Louis C. CorNISsH, 
Secretary. 


Sermon Excerpts, Western Conference 


Following are excerpts of recent utter- 
ances by Unitarian ministers in parishes 
within the Western Conference. It is. 
interesting to note the positive and spirit- , 
ual emphasis, and the small regard for 
negations and denials. The temper ap- 
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Dr. Frank C. Doan, Iowa Crry, IA. . 

Resolved: To be content with simple 
things, to eat simple food, to wear simple 
clothes, to subordinate all these desires 
of the flesh to the desires of the spirit; 
to own a few books and pictures; to have 
an inner circle of friends; to cleanse 
my spirit of all hatred, envy, pride, false 
ambitions; to live for service rather than 
“success”; to work hard, putting every 
available ounce of energy into my life’s 
task but not hurrying and never wasting 
a single moment in yain regrets over the 
past; vain protestings over the present, 
vain forebodings as to the future; to go 
about each day’s pressing and multitudi- 
nous duties with a serene mind, and ex- 
pectant heart, knowing that, if my own 
spirit be right, all that I need of strength 
and inspiration for the day will come to 
me straight out of the Spirit of the Hter- 
nal; to remember that this little span 
of years here is a living part of Eternity; 
to live always and everywhere in a spirit 
of unfailing good-will and love toward 
all men, keeping faith with the Nazarene 
in whose vision all men did appear as 
veritable angels of the Most High walking 
this earth; to return each night to the 
Fountain-Source of all strength and wis- 
dom and love, where deep calleth unto 
deep; and to end by seeing the whole 
earth radiant with the Divine Presence. 


peals, and the fruit of such preaching is Rey, W. Rurerr Ho~r~owAy, BLoomIncTon, 


inevitably a richer life and a stronger 
church. 


Rev. JAMES W. MAcDONALD, LINCOLN, NEB. 
We ought to offer thanksgiving because 
-the Spirit which seeks to establish the 
Kingdom of God is moving over the land. 
Instead of thanking God for the material 


Inte 


The church of the future will define 
religion as a living fellowship with God 
and one another. The church of the fu- 
ture will develop and foster right human 
relations. There will be no mystery in its 
faith. The priest will not dispense it. 
The ecclesiastical powers will not define 


’ benefits which we enjoy, but which many \it. The real presence of God will be re- 
‘others in God’s will are deprived of, let| vealed, not in bread and wine mysteri- 


us thank God because his Spirit is so 
powerfully operating in the souls of men 
and women, moving them to work for the 
coming of the time when all his human 
children shall have a just share of the 
necessaries and comforts of life, when 
there shall be justice for all and oppres- 
sion for none. And we can best show our 
gratitude by renewing our own allegiance 
to this great cause of God. 


Rey. HpMunp H. Reeman, Des Mornes, IA. 

The religion that seeks to interpret life 
in terms of spiritual values and meanings, 
the religion that works to arouse men and 
women to.a sense of the tremendous re- 
sponsibility of living and to an effort to 
co-ordinate their activities with the spirit- 
ual outreach of life, is the biggest busi- 
ness in all the world. It is the biggest 
business in the world because living for 
you and me has not only a local bearing 
and meaning, but has also a cosmic bear- 
ing and meaning. 

Religion means putting more into life 
than you take out of it. It means playing 
the game on the highest level you know. 
It means a sense of responsibility in the 
presence of the mighty purposes amidst 
_ which we are set. It means a recognition 
- of the majestic dignity of human life and 

the tremendous possibilities which 
man life represents. 
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ously endowed, but in the food which we 
eat every day and the work which pro- 
duces it. The church of the future will 
be built on the foundation laid by Jesus, 
but it will not deify Jesus. Its main ar- 
ticle of faith will be that every human 
being is holy—which faith is the religious 
expression of democracy. 


Dr. Horack Westwoop, ToLepo, OHIO 
.I believe that the Unitarian churches 
of this land are the heralds of a’Faith 
that will meet the needs of the troublous 
age in which we live. It is a Religion 
which enables a man to retain his intel- 
lectual independence and freedom and 
vitalizes him with all the power of a Liy- 
ing Faith. I believe it gives strength, 
courage, hope, and a rational interpreta- 
tion of life. I believe it is the Coming 
Religion. It will transform the face of 
society, wiping out class hatreds and bit- 
terness, and bringing social justice and 
industrial peace without warfare and 
strife. It is liberal but not easy. It is 
so simple that the common people can 
accept it. 


Rey. CHARLES R. Cartin, AtTon, ILL. 

The greatness of humanity consists in 
the ability to receive messages that are 
constantly coming from God to men, from 
nature to man, and from man to man. 
That person who listens for the voice of 
inspiration in the study of nature will by 
no means be disappointed. In his search 
for abstract truth we believe that many 
a philosopher has found for himself a 
satisfying religious faith. And in our 
endeavor to better the conditions under 
which we and our fellow-men are to live 
and labor through ‘the period of our 
earthly life, we shall receive inspirations 
sufficient to meet the problems of life 
and the mystery of existence. 
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Religion for College Students 3% 


Unitarian Laymen’s League has gone tn to 
three academic centres -tozdeepen 
spiritual life 


Pxtension of the work of the Unitarian 
churches in Urbana, I1l., Lincoln, Neb., 
and Iowa City, Ia., to include more ac- 
tivity among the students of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, the University of Ne- 
braska, and the State University of Iowa, 
has been made possible by the action of 
the executive committee of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League in making appropria- 
tions to the chapters of the League in 
these university centres. These appropri- 
ations will make it possible for the local 
chapters to provide student assistants to 
the ministers and cover publicity, enter- 
tainment, and miscellaneous expenses up 
to the end of the present college year. 

The announcement of the action of the 
executive committee said in part :— 

“It is the intention of the executive 
committee at some time prior to Septem- 
ber next to make appropriations for col- 
lege-centre work covering a period of five 
years. This present appropriation, there- 
fore, is merely preliminary to the adop- 
tion of a more comprehensive and exten- 
sive plan. The League is strongly dis- 
posed to foster the establishment in col- 
lege centres of Unitarian agencies by 
which undergraduates may become ac- 
quainted with the objects and aims of 
the Unitarian Church. It is anxious that 
these men and women shall have an op- 
portunity to appreciate our devotion to 
religion and our spirit of brotherhood as 
evidenced by a local church functioning 
efficiently in friendly service to man and 
sincere worship of God.” 

The success of a similar programme at 
the University of California has impelled 
the Laymen’s League to extend the oper- 
ation into other university centres as 
rapidly as consistent with the develop- 
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ment of adequate equipment and the re- 
cruiting of the right type of leader. In 
the great universities where the separa- 
tion of church and state generally results 
in lack of extensive provision for religious 
worship and instruction, it has been 
found that approximately one-fourth of 
all the students either have no church 
affiliation or ignore the questions on this 
subject which are submitted at the time 
of their matriculation. At the University 
of California, on the other hand, statistics 
show that eighty-seven per cent. of the 
student body acknowledge church member- 
ship or affiliation. 

The Unitarian Laymen’s League as- 
pires to equal or better this record in 
these other university centres where it 
has begun operations. Many Unitarian 
churches in university cities are asking 
for the institution of the League pro- 
gramme and early announcement of its 
extension is expected. The Women’s Al- 
liance and the Young People’s Religious 
Union are co-operating with the Laymen’s 
League in this work. 


Social Club Officers 


The Unitarian Social Club of Greater 
Boston held its annual meeting on Wednes- 
day, January 3, in the parish house of 
the Meeting House Hill church in Dor- 
chester, Mass. A supper preceded the 
meeting and there was an entertainment 
and dance. The new organization was 
completed which looks to an expansion of 
the Club’s efforts and membership. The 
following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: Robert S. Dawe, president; 
Gardiner Pettie, treasurer; Lorian Hallet, 
recording secretary ; Miss Pauline Bennett, 
corresponding secretary; the committee 
chairmen: Mrs. Cloyd Valentine, recep- 
tion committee; Malcolm Merrick, mem- 
bership; Bailey Chadbourne, social; Clar- 
ence Knowles, initiation; Edward Daly, 
finance; Miss Lela Bowles, meeting. 
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Boston Unitarian Club’s History 


Hon. George H. Ellis outlines its achieve- 
ments for the denomination— 
The future 
FRANK H. BURT 

The challenge uttered by Rey. Nehemiah 
Boynton, D.D., at the Pilgrim dinner in 
December of the Congregational and Uni- 
tarian Clubs of Boston, Mass., when, in 
appealing for a reunion of the two denom- 
inations represented, he declared that, 
while the ministers might not be able to 
bring it about, he believed that a group 
of laymen could do it, was taken up with 
enthusiasm by the Boston Unitarian Club 
at its annual meeting on January 12. A 
motion made by Secretary William T. 
Reid, Jr., was adopted, authorizing the 
appointment of a committee to confer 
with a similar committee to be designated 
by the Congregational Club to see in what 
way the two denominations can be brought 
closer together. 

The officers elected were as follows: 
President, Hon. Joseph Walker; vice- 
presidents, Isaac Sprague and Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot; secretary; William T. Reid, Jr.; 
treasurer, Francis P. Sears; additional 
members of Council, George R. Blinn, 
Harry H. Williams, and Franklin F. Ray- 
mond. : 

Rey. Minot Simons, chairman of the 
newly organized Unitarian Central Coun- 
cil, in the usual preliminary address, ex- 
plained the purposes for which that body 
had been formed, the idea being to co- 
ordinate the work of the numerous ex- 
isting national Unitarian activities, bring- 
ing them together, affording a point of 
contact and opportunities for mutual 
understanding and co-operative effort and 
the removing of duplication. “We have 
not realized,” he said, “the importance of 
systematic and organized effort in the field 
of our church life. Now we are beginning 
to see that a disorganized religious life 
is as impotent as any other disorganized 
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Inclusive Fare for the 23-day Cruise and Shore Excursions $450 and up 


For STATEROOMS, booklets, and all information apply to 
THOS. COOK & SON, 336 Washington Street, Boston 9. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THm REGISTER 
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Tue WaysIpeE PUuULPIT 


More things are 
wrought by 


prayer 
than this world 
dreams of 


We must be good de- 
nominationalists, because that means 
nothing more nor less than that we are 
good team-workers.” 

“The Story of the Unitarian Club” was 
told by Hon. George H. Ellis, one of the 
four charter members who are still on 
the roll of the Club. The formation of 
the Club was suggested at a meeting of 
the Suffolk Conference in the fall of 1881 
and Hon. John D. Long, then Governor 
of Massachusetts, was the first president. 
At its second meeting a resolution of 
greeting was received from the Boston 
Congregational Club, and thus began the 
fraternal relations which have led to the 
passage of the present vote looking 
toward closer relations between the de- 
nominations. The proposition for a new 
denominational building came before the 
Club at its meeting in January, 1883, and 
the funds were raised by a committee 
then appointed, with Henry P. Kidder as 
chairman. 

The Club had an unexpected guest at 
its meeting of November 8, 1882, when 
Governor Long, learning that General 
Grant was taking dinner in another room 
of the hotel, left the chair and soon re- 
turned, bringing the General with him. 

The early records of the Club indicated, 
Mr. Ellis said, that its object had been 
to furnish “information and inspiration” 
to laymen interested in denominational 
work. “You are to consider to-night 
whether we are to continue along that 
line or whether we should take a more 
active hand in denominational affairs.” 

Mr. Albert H. Hall, one of the original 
members of the Channing Club, gave in- 
teresting reminiscences of that organiza- 
tion. “The Club still lives,’’- were his 
opening words. ‘Though we have merged 
it in the Unitarian Club, though we no 
longer carry its name, it was so much a 
part of our youthful life and activities 
that it is still a living force in the heart 
of each one of us.” 

The Channing Club was formed by a 
group of young men, most of them in their 
twenties, who had been serving as ushers 
at a series of Sunday evening meetings 
held during the winter of 1886-87 by the 
Suffolk Unitarian Conference in the Old 
Howard Athenzseum. Wishing to continue 


human interest. 


their acquaintance, and being unable to 


join the Unitarian Club on account of its 
long waiting-list, they organized the Chan- 
ning Club to carry on the work begun by 
the Conference. Henry F. Miller was its 
first president, and Curtis Guild, Jr., 


afterwards Governor of Massachusetts, 


Le 


7 
tee “aes 


as his successor. For a quarter of a 


cen ury the Club kept ‘up its activities, 
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listening to many prominent men and 
women, whose words must have had a 
powerful influence upon the lives of the 
young men. Among the speakers was a 
Jesuit priest, the late Father Gasson, at 
that time president of Boston College. Ac- 
tive efforts in philanthropic work were 
undertaken and many of the members en- 
gaged in active duties for the denomina- 
tion. As time went on and the members 
grew older it came to be apparent that 
the two clubs were occupying the same 
field, and a merger naturally resulted, 
about seven years ago. 

A discussion of the future of the Club 
took place, with respect to the kind of 
topics to be considered at club meet- 
ings and the work to be undertaken. Mr. 
Edwin J. Lewis, Jr. favored topics of a 
distinctly religious character. He as- 
serted that the three things most dis- 
agreeable to the average Unitarian lay- 
man were, first, to attend church with 
reasonable regularity ; second, to listen to 
addresses of a _ definitely religious or 
theological nature; and, third, to emerge 
sufficiently from his daily routine to do 
any really efficient work for his church, 
outside of that to which he and his an- 
ecestors have been conventionally accus- 
tomed. As chairman of the church cen- 
sus committee of the Laymen’s League he 
had gathered figures showing that the 
average Sunday morning attendance at 
the churches in Boston, Proyidence, New 
York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington, combined, is less than 
the number of immigrants arriving on 
the country’s eastern shores every day 
in the year. Ninety-four years ago there 
was one Unitarian church for each 55,000 
of the population. To-day, with about 
four hundred churches, there is one 
ehurch for every 250,000 population. 

Mr. Lewis appealed for more addresses 
by clergymen before the Club, suggesting 
that the members might have an agree- 
able surprise if they heard such men as 
Rey. Dr. van Allen of the Church of the 
Advent, or Cardinal O’Connell. The Club 
might, he felt, be made a powerful aid in 
awakening interest in religious matters. 
Men and women are starving for religion. 
They want to get their spiritual bearings, 
but they are ignorant and they do not 
know how or where to begin. An occa- 
sional discussion of a definitely theological 
topic would be a boon to some men inter- 
ested in the deep concerns of life. Mr. 
Charles W. Birtwell, former secretary of 
the Club, favored the policy of having 
addresses on current topics to promote a 
broader view and tolerance of opinion 
among the members, as well as giving to 
men whose daily life is one of pressure 
an opportunity to learn something of the 
great problems which they may not find 
time to study. 

Mr. George S. Baldwin said that the 
part of the Unitarian Club was to study 
church problems and make suggestions, 
while it was for the Laymen’s League to 
put them into execution. He suggested 
special nights in the meetings to different 
localities in Greater Boston, when the 
men of the several towns might be asked 
to attend. ‘ 

Rev. Dr. Howard N. Brown, minister of 
King’s Chapel, said that the experiment 
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had been tried of holding evening services 
in his church, but it had been abandoned 
on account of the small attendance. The 
laymen have got to put their shoulder to 
the wheel, as they are doing so well in the 
League. 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH| 


Notes and Announcements 


From Ash Wednesday, February 9, till 
Easter the week-day services in King’s 
Chapel will be under the management 
of the Greater Boston Federation of 
Churches. During Holy Week, however, 
beginning March 20, King’s Chapel will 
maintain its usual services daily at five 
o’clock, on Thursday evening at eight 
o’clock (communion service), and on Good 
Friday at eleven o’clock. 


The speakers for the week beginning 
January 31 at the noonday services in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., will be as 
follows: January 31, Rey. Dr. Raymond 
Calkins; February 1, Dean Charles R. 
Brown of Yale University; February 2, 
Rey. Edward Cummings; February 3, 
Rey. F. R. Lewis; February 4, Rev. 
Charles F. Russell; February 5, musical 
service; February 7, Rey. Alfred Man- 
chester; February 8, Rey. George T. 
Smart. 


Through a bequest of the late Mrs. 
James A. Bailey, the church in Arlington, 
Mass., used on January 2, 1921, a hand- 
some silver individual communion set. It 
consists of a cover with Maltese cross for 
the handle, and the inscription “Gift of 
Marietta Peirce Bailey, 1920. First Con- 
gregational Parish, Unitarian, Arlington.” 
There are two trays of glasses and a silver 
base, cup-holders in each pew, and a 
filler, with the set. More than the usual 
number in the congregation took com- 
munion. The new set and the former set 
of historical interest were on exhibition 
after the service. 


Parish News Letters 
One Hundredth Anniversary 


FAIRHAVEN, Mass.—Unitarian Memorial 
Church: The Unitarian Memorial Church 
celebrated the one hundredth anniversary 
of its founding on November 28, 1920, at 


WANTED-—Six or eight “Heart and Voice’ 
Sunday-school service books which some Sun- 
day-school has finished using. They would be 
much appreciated. Please address THn CHRIS- 
TIAN REGISTER. 


AN OPPORTUNITY is offered a lady to share a 
sunny, well-heated four-room apartment in Cambridge. 
Consult Miss Brown, Lend a Hand Society, 101 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Lend a Hand Society 


FOUNDER, Rey. EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


One Thousand Dollars Needed 
FOR GENERAL RELIEF FUND 


TO AID NEEDY, WORTHY PEOPLE 
December Deficit $400 


Pres., Rev. Christopher R. Eliot; Vice-Pres., 
Miss Frances H. Hunneman, Franklin P. Daly ; 
See., Mrs. Martha Leland; Treas., James D. 
Gordon; Supt., Miss Annie F. Brown. 

Please send checks payable to the Society, 
101 Tremont Street, Boston. * 


7 p.m. Three former pastors—Rev. Alfred 
Manchester, Rey. Herbert L. Buzzell, and 
Rev. George Hale Reed—took part in the 
service, and Rey. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot 
gave a sermon. There was a large audi- 
ence present in the beautiful church, and 
a reception was held in thé parish house 
after the service. Mr. Manchester gave a 
brief historical sketch of the church from 
the time of its founding as a church of 
the Christian Connection through various 
changes of polity until it has arrived at 
its present state of prosperity and effi- 
ciency. Dr. Eliot’s sermon was a tribute 
to the past history, present character, and 
hopeful future of the society. He said: 
“Tt is a pleasure to come here and find 
evidence of both stability and movement. 
You know how to keep the good of the 
past and still welcome new ideas. It is 
your happy privilege at once to preserve 
and to create. You realize to-night the 
richness of your inheritance.’ The cen- 
tral thought of the sermon was that all 
the experiences of the past and all the op- 
portunities of the present should inspire 
us to faithful devotion to the interests of 
a diviner life to be revealed in us and 
through us. 


Twenty-nine Accessions 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. J. F. Burkhart: The annual 
meeting of the church was held Friday 
evening, January 14. Norman R. Thomp- 
son, financial secretary, reported that 
more money for religious purposes had 
been raised the past year than during 
any previous year. Twenty-nine new 
members have signed the church roll. 
Walter H. Edson reported for the Lay- 
men’s League. Mrs. Joseph C. Kiley, for 
the Adelphians, announced that the so- 
ciety will meet every two weeks at the 
homes of the members. Miss Nell D. 
Farman, chairman of the building com- 
mittee, reported that work will begin in 
the spring in remodelling the church. 
Money for this purpose is being raised 
by volunteer subscription. Arthur W. 
Kettle, Walter H. Edson, and Herbert L. 
Hunt were appointed a committee to make 
necessary changes in the new constitution 
. and by-laws to be presented for approval 
at the congregational meeting in March. 
The following persons were placed on the 


business committee: Frank B. Bush, 
chairman; Floyd G. Bushey, vice-chair- 
man; Mrs. Claude K. Ahlstrom, Miss 


Martha A. Briggs, Miss Gertrude Clement, 
Mrs. Ethel Wicks Curtis, Miss Clara F. 
Carpenter, Mrs. H. A. Donelson, Miss Eva 
Kiley, Miss Nell D. Farman, Miss Helena 
J. Hale, Mrs. Everett D. Johnson, Mrs. 
Sture A. Ljungberg, Mrs. Millie P. Peter- 
son, Mrs. Rhoda Foster Root, Mrs. Elmer 
Skinner, Miss Blanche Sprague, Mrs. H. U. 
Sundholm, Mrs. H. K. Thornton, Miss 
Flora Thrasher, Miss Eva Terry, Mrs. 
John F. Westrom, H. U. Sundholm, Harry 
W. Fenton, Clyde B. Hiller, Edmond W. 
Holroyd, Harry J. Holroyd, Dr. B. F. 
Illston, Benjamin F. Sampsell, William 
Whittle. 


Gathering Building Fund 
Lone Bracu, Catir.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Oliver Jay Fairfield: In go- 
ing “over the top” in the Unitarian Cam- 
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paign this young society added also $100 
to its building fund, and through the gen- 
erosity of Mr. and Mrs. O. R. Trowbridge 
and of the church school, each contribut- 
ing one-half, a heating-plant was added to 
the chapel. The church school, under the 
superintendency of Mrs. William West, 
had an average attendance last month of 
thirty-three: Almost capacity congrega- 
tions on recent Sundays make more urgent 
the need for an adequate building. Mrs. 
Fairfield’s class of young men of high- 
school age has taken an active interest in 
the vacant lot that awaits its building, 
and at the rear has graded a tennis court 
for the use of all, and in front of the 
chapel has established a lawn that adds 
greatly to the appearance of the _ plant. 
The Alliance, Mrs. 8S. T. Luce, president, 
meets fortnightly through the year, and 
now has a membership of forty. Recent 
speakers have been Miss Katherine Kauff- 
man, who told of her experience as a mis- 
sionary in China for five years; and Mrs. 
Emma K. Lemley of Littleton, Mass., a 
tourist here, who gave a delightful ac- 
count of travel through the Orient. Mr. 
Fairfield’s sermons, regularly reported in 
the daily papers, Press and Telegram, 
reach an enlarged cirele of readers, and 
make the church better known. Visiting 
Unitarians from churches North and Hast, 
tourists in Long Beach, bring an appreci- 
ated contact with others of the liberal 


faith. The young society is making 
progress. 

Kept Promise to Minister 
MANCHESTER, N.H.—First Unitarian 


Church, Rev. T. J. Horner: The annual 
meeting was held January 17. Nearly 
one hundred and fifty people enjoyed the 
supper served by the ladies. Mr. Frank 
C. Livingston, president, called the meet- 
ing to order, and the reports of the past 
year were read and applauded with en- 
thusiasm. The church is now entirely out 
of debt and on the highway to prosperity 
and usefulness. Two years ago it was 
classed by some as “moribund.” At that 
time the new minister was assured of 
hearty support and he has had it. The 
first congregations numbered thirty. The 
actual enrolled membership was sixty- 
nine, still living, but one-fourth of these 
had not been inside of the church for 
years. A few are not back yet, but 
the meeting just held showed a remark- 
able recuperation. A budget for 1920 of 
$5,416.43 was paid in full and a small bal- 
ance was left in the treasury. The Man- 
chester Unitarian Campaign allotment 
was $5,000. At first it seemed out of 
reason for a society just getting on its 
feet. A courageous chairman, W. K. Rob- 
bins, was found. He said: “Here am L 
Send me.” The cards were sent out. The 
work was done. At the annual meeting 
Mr. Robbins reported $7,067,—and a few 
people yet to be heard from. Half of the 
pledged amount is paid in cash. During 
the past year one hundred and thirty 
people have signed the church constitu- 
tion and the congregations range from 
fifty to two hundred on special occasions. 
Sunday, January 23, the Y. P. R. U. con- 
ducted the service. The Laymen’s League 
numbers fifty-four members and the Al- 
liance as usual is back of every good 
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thing. The officers and trustees were re- 
elected. 


Budget System and Canvass 


Mitrorp, N.H.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Ernest J. Bowden: There was a 
large attendance at the annual banquet 
and business meeting, January 11. The 
officers— the executive committee — for 
1921 were elected as follows: B. F. Pres- 
cott, Mrs. Gertrude N. Howison, L. N. 
Stickney, Mrs. K. Maude Hinds, Theodore 
Bourn, and F. P. Fisk. Interesting re- 
ports were read. The budget system to- 
gether with the every-member canvass 
(usually at lHaster-time) solves very 
largely the financial problem. Harmony 
in co-operative work does the rest. Owing 
to the impetus of a resident minister 
and his wife, who is a charming leader 
of the Sunday-school, pupils have come 
again in almost surprising numbers. Per- 
haps the hundredfold increase is due also 
to Mr. Bowden’s gift in organization and 
his specially-worked-out service for sum- 
mer and winter sessions. The Women’s 
Alliance added twenty new members at 
the fiftieth anniversary. There is a prom- 
ising chapter of the Laymen’s League. 
Better church attendance is one result. 
The standard of music is kept high and 
is one of the main factors in the steady 
success of the congregation. 


Mr. Gale’s Farewell Service 


NoRWELL, Mass.—First Parish Church: 
Rev. Howard Charles Gale closed his ser- 
vice aS minister in the First Parish 
Church, Norwell, Sunday, December 26, 
1920. A special service was held at the 
church that morning. Three ministers of 
Norwell besides Mr. Gale were in the pul- 
pit. Rev. Mr. Ellms, Congregationalist, 
opened the service. Rev. Mr. Phillips, 
Baptist, read the Scripture lesson, and 
Rev. Prof. M. A. Dawber of the Boston 
University School of Religious Education 
offered prayer. The sermon was delivered 
by Mr. Gale. A baptismal and confirmation 
service followed. Before the benediction, 
remarks by Mr. Horace T. Fogg, chairman 
of the parish committee, were made. Mr. 
Fogg, in behalf of the parish, the Lay- 
men’s League, the Ladies’ Aid-Alliance, 
Young People’s Religious Union, Sunday- 
school, Norwell Boy Scouts, Girls’ Choir, 
and Home and School Association, pre- 
sented Mr. Gale with $100. Guests from 
other parishes were present. There was 
special Christmas music by the church 
quartette and the Girls’ Choir. 


Land for Church Site 


PITTSFIELD, Mass.—Unity Church, Rey. 
Charles R. Joy: The first year of the new 
ministry has been completed. It has been 
a year of normal vital growth, marked by 
increased strength in the church and in- 
creased activity in the community. Bvery 
organization in the church is growing, 
and the active membership of the church 


has already been increased by more than 


fifty per cent. The most interesting and 
promising event in the history of the past 
year, however, has been the purchase of 
the land on which the old Peace Party 
House stands, an unsurpassed location in 
the very heart of the city, noted for the 


famous house which antedates the. Revo- 
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lution. Upon this the church hopes to 
build in the near future. Already the 
property is being used by the church for 
various purposes. In accordance with the 
traditions of previous ministries, the 
church is still endeavoring to fulfil larger 
obligations than those which concern its 
own life, both in relation to the denomina- 
tion and to the community. It was the 
eighth church to oversubscribe its quota, 
and when the Campaign ended, it had 
more than doubled its quota, besides pro- 
viding a district chairman, Frederick C. 
Peach, who carried his work, too, to a 
“successful issue. A definite plan of pub- 
licity has been conducted regularly, and 
its influence upon the community is 
’ strongly felt. The Berkshire Daily Eagle 
recently stated that everybody in town 
was reading the daily sermon on the Way- 
? side Pulpit, and one of the prominent min- 
_ isters ‘in another denomination says that 
the spirit of Unity Church is affecting 
every other church in the city. 


Unusual Congregation 
WELLESLEY Hitts, Mass.—Unitarian 


| Church, Rey. Walter S. Swisher: The 
church is in a thriving condition. The 
i local chapter of the Laymen’s League has 
: grown to something over eighty members, 


| who meet monthly, and after an informal 
supper hear an address from some emi- 
: nent speaker. Last month the speaker 

was Mr. Gallagher of Needham, Mass., 
who spoke on “Personal Experiences in 
Japan.” The January speaker is Dr. I. H. 
Coriat, the eminent neurologist, who is to 
speak on “The History and Meaning of 
Psychoanalysis.” Last month a joint ves- 
per service was held at Weston with the 
. Weston, Waltham, Needham, Wellesley, 
and Wayland Chapters represented. It 
was a great success. The church school 
. has been put into the hands of a trained 
paid superintendent and has grown to 
nearly a hundred in ‘the past few months 
with an eighty per cent. attendance. The 
school held a Christmas party at which 
ten of the Bulfinch Chapel children were 
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entertained and given clothing and toys.|devotional study has had ardent support; 


The school financed the party. Congrega- 
tions are the largest in years. An offering 
on December 26 for the Children’s Relief 
Fund for starving children in Central and 
Eastern Europe amounted to $751, not to 
mention the glow of fine feeling that it 
brought the donors. The church went 
well over the top in the Unitarian Cam- 
paign, exceeding its quota of $12,000 by 
more than $1,500. This was due to the 
work of Mr. Henderson Kellogg, Campaign 
chairman, and the other members of the 
committee, as well as to the generosity 
and fine spirit of the people. On Sunday, 
December 26, twenty-one new members 
were admitted to fellowship. 


Laymen to Conduct Worship 


Wixton, N.H.—Liberal Christian Church, 
Rey. Ernest J. Bowden: The annual 
parish meeting was held January 4. The 
financial report was satisfactory, show- 
ing all debts paid and $200 in hand. The 
parish showed its confidence in the old 
committee by reelecting it for another 
term: D. Whiting, chairman; G. G. 
Blanchard, secretary-treasurer ; N. Simons, 
F. Clark, W. H. Emerson, and G. G. Tol- 
ford serve for the coming yéar. It was 
decided that the church should have an 
historian, and Mrs. T. H. Porritt was 
elected for 1921. Also, at the request of 
the minister, G. G. Blanchard and G. G. 
Tolford were asked to give regular as- 
sistance in public worship. By this act 
the church has given formal recognition 
and, it is hoped, some degree of perma- 
nence to the participation of laymen in 
the regular services. The past year has 
been marked by- loyal and steady support. 
The average attendance has been good; 
the Campaign quota was considerably 
oversubscribed; the monthly sociables 
have been well attended, and are an im- 


the Junior Church has been steadily ad- 
vancing in size and vigor, and has been 
the field of an experiment in school or- 
ganization which promises to have far- 
reaching results. Wilton can be de- 
pended upon to keep the flag aloft in the 
Granite State. 


A. U. A. Acknowledgments 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American 
Unitarian Association :— 
Already acknowledged............... $4,406.20 


Dee. 1. Downing Fund for work in 
Rochester and Dover, N.H. 200.00 
. Society in Kingston, Mass... 5.00 
Ae Bs 4 see J. Lien, Boulder, 
fy OS a See 10.00 
Greensburg, 
~ AR fe Sack ee pee 1.00 


f Levi Holt, Windsor Locks, 
TO Ser Perea 

. Anonymous—Special........ 
. Mr. and Mrs. Josiah E. Bacon, 
West Newton, Mass., to 


create life memberships... 100.00 
13. Mr. and Mrs. J. Randolp 

Coolidge, Boston, Mass... . 25.00 
14. Kalamazoo, Mich., Branch 

Women’s Alliance......... 25.00 
14. Kennebunk, Me, Branch 

Women’s Alliance......... 10.00 
18. Friends in Hood River, Ore. 10.00 
18. Society in Barnstable, Mass. 50.00 
20. Associate Members.......... 4.00 
20. Bulfinch Place Church, Bos- 

LGU MGRS Selec s cnts oxtte 10.00 
22. Society in Clinton, Mass.... 50.00 
27. Society in Milton, Mass..... 600.00 
29. Society in Rowe, Mass...... 15.00 
21. Associate Members.......... 12.00 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 


Dec. 4. Wollaston Unitarian Society, 
Wollaston, Mass.......... 39.00 
14. Society in Portsmouth, N.H. 25.00 

20. Bulfinch Place Church, Bos- 
ton) MaatityS accesses 8 10.00 
$6,637.20 


Henry M. WIiLuiAms, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


In the Unitarian Church I found a com- 


portant contribution to the life of the| munity of thought wherein I was at home. 


community ; 


the Women’s Alliance has|I found faith, not superstition; brains, 
maintained its membership and the high|not phonographic records; 


and liberal- 


standard of literary excellence which|ism within its organization—Rev. Arthur 


marks its gatherings; 


a weekly class for ' Schoenfeldt. 


_ Address: 


diligent, conscientious young man. 
commercial lines would be of assistance, but not necessary. 


All letters will be treated as confidential. 


SALESMAN WANTED 


Lv eeee BANKING HOUSE, established in 1884, has an opening for active, capable, 


Banking experience, or selling experience, in financial or 


If you realize that your success depends upon unselfish devotion to your work, and you are 
determined to get-ahead, apply for this position. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon St., Boston 9 
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He: “And why do you think I am a 
poor judge of human nature?” She: “Be- 
GCatise you have such a-good opinion of 
yourself.’—New York Globe. 
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SHALL PENSIONS BE 
REDUCED? 


$10,000 


below three hundred dollars. » 


WE ARE NOT YET RICH 


The Unitarian Campaign contribution adds less 
than $1,000 to the income available for pensions this 
year. - It has not been held long enough to draw much 
interest. Five years must pass before we receive all 
our share. 


ASK YOUR CHURCH TO GIVE 


Send usual contributions, collections, society and 
personal gifts to Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 
54 Kenneth Street, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you THE REGISTER 
for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 


“What does your father do for a liv- 
ing?’ asked one little girl. “Why,” re- 
plied the other, “he takes up the collec- 
tions in church.’—London Graphic. 


Grocer: “Where is Mrs. Smith?’ “She 
is out doing settlement-work.” “You tell 
her I’d like to have her come around to 
my place and do a little of that.”—Judge. 


“How do you manage to sell so many 
fireless cookers?” “It’s due to my method 
of approach,” said the smart salesman. “I 
begin my little talk by saying, ‘Madam, I 
have called to enable you to spend every 
afternoon at the movies.’ ’”’—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 


“What are you doing there?’ asked a 
policeman of a woman who had stopped 
her automobile near a street corner and 
was preparing to alight. “Parking my 
ear,” she replied. “I thought this would 
be a good place. The sign there reads, 
‘Safety Zone.’ ”’—Life. 


“Why,” said the man who does not care 
much for poetry, “did the Arab fold 
up his tent and silently steal away?” “I 
suppose,” replied the person who always 
makes a bluff at answering any question, 
“they had their housing problems in those 
days, the same as mow.”—Washington 
Star. 


Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Evening service 
at 7.30. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister. 
Service, 10.45 a.m. Choruschoir of male voices. Sun- 
day, January 30, Dr. Brown will preach. 


“Hyer think how illuminating it would 
be,. Miss Field, if we kept a list of the 
things that are worrying us sick, and 


a , ‘ : ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. ] 
read em over a week later? ? ; “T suppose | eee ecthinghars, D.Ds aimee bes 
So, the girl said.... “Wed have a|vice at 11. Vesper service (all the seats free) at 4. 


Church school at 9.45 a.m. The church is open daily 


s ; n rrying away | 
fresh bunch then and be worrying away Ah aertr 


just as hard.”—Kathleen Norris in “Har- 


riet and the Piper.” FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 


Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E, 
Park, D.D., minister. Service at 10.30 a.m, Sun- 
day-schoo] at 9.45 a.m. This church is open daily from 
9to5. All welcome. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Church school at 10 a.mM., in Putnam’s Chapel. 
Morning service at 11 o’clock. Sunday, January 30, 
preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson, Subject, “Book Sermon 
— Books Selected.”” Evening service at 7.30 in All 
Souls Church, Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. 
pen, minister. 
school, 9.45. 
choir director. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Rev. Augustus M. Lord, D.D., of Provi- 
dence, R.I., will preach in exchange with Mr. Rihbany. 
Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 
a.m. Kindergarten at 11. Bible class at 10.15. Col- 
lection for American Unitarian Association. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill, Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister, wil] preach. Mr. Malcolm Lang, Or- 
ganist and Musical Director. Church service at 11 a.m. 


i “dj . Church school at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. Cordial 
8s - C J rears 
shop gazed in wonder at an extraordinary welcome to visitors. Take Dorchester Tunnel car to 


looking instrument. After a long struggle | Andrew Square, then surface ear to Meeting House 
with his curiosity he was vanquished. | Hill. 


Turning to the optician, he asked, “What 
a ae . 4 FIRST PARISH IN QUINCY, gathered 1636, 
is it, boss?” “That is an ophthalmom-| qjty Square. Rev. red Alban Weil, minister. 
eter,’ replied the optician, in his gravest Warhty thin histories aa of ee ante: 
manner. “Sho!” muttered the old man to|are the tombs of John Adams and John Quincy 
. -.|Adams. All cordially invited to the Sunday 
himself, as he backed out of the door, his | morning service at 10.30, after which the church 
eyes still fastened upon the curious-look-| is open to visitors. Subway to Andrew Square 
ing thing on the counter. “Sho! dat’s|and Neponset car, or South Station train. 
what I was afeared it was!’’—Harper’s 
Magazine. 


“Ladies and gentlemen,” said the chair- 
man of the evening, “in a few minutes I 
shall introduce the gentleman who is to 
address you. It is not my function to 
deliver a speech at this time, but I shall 
just use up five or ten minutes so that 
you may know how good a speech you 
would have had to listen to were I the 
speaker and he the chairman.”—Detroit 
Free Press. 

Rey. Eugene Rodman Ship- 


Morning service at 11. Church 


“Have you still got. a chauffeur’s job, Thompson Stone, organist and 
’ 


Dan?” the head of one of New York’s 
large settlement-houses asked an old 
club member. “No, ma’am,” he replied, 
“I’m in business in Jersey.” “Well, busi- 
ness is rather bad just now, isn’t it?” 
asked the social worker. “Business is 
bad,” said the boy, smiling, “but believe 
me, it’s better than working.”—New York 
Evening Post. . 


An old colored man in an optician’s 


in annual collections and gifts is needed this year; 
otherwise the ministers’ pensions must be reduced Brevities 
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